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ABSTRACT 


This project examines the problem of formulating a 
theological and ethical understanding of and response to vio¬ 
lent revolution. In addition, this project also examines 
contrasting First and Third World theological perspectives 
on revolution, and the problem this creates for the church in 
making ethical judgments about revolution. The principal 
question being addressed in this project is if the church can 
formulate an understanding of and response to the problem of 
violent revolution that is both pertinent to the context of 
the Third World and faithful to the Christian moral and theo¬ 
logical tradition. 

The methodology employed, in response to this question, 
is 1.) to examine the historical development of the church’s 
attitude toward the role and authority of the state, and the 
use of violence both to protect and challenge the state; 2.) 
to examine the perspectives of four contemporary western theo¬ 
logians (Helmut Thielicke, Karl Barth, Robert McAfee Brown, 
and John Howard Yoder) on revolution and critique their per¬ 
spectives by liberation theologians (Hugo Assmann, Gustavo 
Gutierrez, Jose Miguez Bonino, and Juan Luis Segundo) in 
terms of theological methodology and ethical judgments; and 
3.) to examine and employ an educational methodology that 
places First World Christians within the simulated context 
of the Third World in which contrasting theological and 
ethical perspectives can by compared be the students. 

The result of this project is the construction of an 
adult educational curriculum and simulation game that is de¬ 
signed for use in church school, campus ministry, and college 
classroom settings. In addition, there is also a critical 
review of the role liberation theology can play in formulating 
an appropriate understanding of and response to violent revo¬ 
lution in the modern world. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this project is to examine the ethical 
and theological options available to the church in revolution¬ 
ary situations. It will also examine a variety of Christian 
responses to the problem of revolution. These responses 
range from the actual use of violence to repudiating it as a 
means of achieving social, political and economic change. 

This project will also examine the historical Christian atti¬ 
tudes towards revolution and apply contemporary theological 
reflection to the context of the Third World through the use 
of an educational curriculum and simulation game. 

THE PROBLEM AND ITS RELEVANCY FOR THE CHURCH 

The Christian church is an international community. 

It represents the religious faith of many diverse people on 
every continent. As church historian Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette has written, ”... Christianity is today more widely 
distributed geographically and more deeply rooted among more 
peoples than it or any other faith has ever been.” 

Although it shares a common faith, the church exists 
in a variety of different social, political, and economic 

■^Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1953) I, xiv. 
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contexts. Many Christians live in relatively stable, secure, 

2 

and prosperous environments—the so-called First World. But 
for a growing number of Christians the situation is the oppo¬ 
site. The church participates in settings characterized by 
injustice, poverty, and instability. These Christians live 

in desperate situations where terror, violence, and fear are 
3 

commonplace. In short, the church exists in contexts that 

are ripe with revolutionary fervor and violent upheaval. As 

a South American newspaper editorial indicates: 

An immense and ever growing majority is becoming conscious 
of its force, of its misery, and of the injustice of that 
political, legal, social, and economic "order" which it 
is obliged to accept; and that majority is not disposed 
to wait longer. It demands a change: a rapid, profound, 
and total change of structures. If violence is necessary, 
it is ready to use violence. 4 

The church is confronted directly by the problem of 
violent revolution. The church must decide if revolution is 


o 

By "First World" I mean the nations of western 
Europe and the United States which share common political 
and economic ideologies. These nations are characterized by 
Irving Louis Horowitz as being a "highly mobile, commodity- 
oriented, and ideologically egalitarian social system." See 
Irving Louis Horowitz, Three Worlds of Development (New York: 
Oxford University, 1972) 6. For a more in depth definition 
of the First World, see pp.5-9. 

3 

The World Council of Churches describes the "lesser 
developed" nations as areas of "perenial despair." World 
Council of Churches: World Conference on Church and Society, 
Christians in the Technical and Social Revolutions of Our 
Time (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1967) 115. 

^As quoted in Donald Eugene Smith (ed.) Religion, 
Politics, and Social Change in the Third World (New York: 

Free Press, 1971) 256. ~ 
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an acceptable method for eradicating the injustice and exploi¬ 
tation suffered by the majority of the world's people. Or as 
J.G. Davies clarifies: 

Violence and revolution then are on the agenda that the 
world presents to the church, because the twentieth cen¬ 
tury has witnessed a political awakening of the masses 
who had hitherto been acquiescent before the existing pow¬ 
er structures. These people are demanding a share in pow¬ 
er and wealth, even if this involves violent revolution. 
Theological reflection upon this determination to partici¬ 
pate in the shaping of their own future is obviously im¬ 
perative. 5 

The church is confronted by the issue of violent revolution 
because it is part of a world that is experiencing rapid 
change and upheaval. The problem is not confined, however, to 
those parts of the Christian community that live in close 
proximity to revolutionary ferment. The church in its entire ¬ 
ty must address the issue because of its shared faith and par¬ 
ticipation in international economic and political structures. 

The problem of violent revolution needs to be theolog¬ 
ically understood, examined, and critiqued by all Christians. 
This task is especially imperative for Christians living in 
the First World. Although they are geographically removed 
from the context of revolutionary ferment, they will nonethe¬ 
less affect and be affected by the struggle. 

In any case to write of violence and revolution outside 
an advanced revolutionary situation is required because 


■*J.G. Davies, Christians, Politics 
lution (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1976) 4. 


and Violent Revo- 
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no one in this one world can say that he or she is totally 
unconnected or unaffected by such circumstances .6 

To use Paul's imagery, what affects one part of the body af¬ 
fects all. Likewise, the whole church must examine those 
parts of its "body" that are directly confronted by revolu¬ 
tionary violence and apply its theological reflection to the 
contemporary social, political, and economic contexts.^ 

The primary question is not ; should the church address 
the problem of revolution? The question is instead; what is 
a proper understanding of and response to violent revolution, 
its causes, and available options? Revolution is action with¬ 
in the world to which the church must respond. J.G. Davies 
again provides a helpful insight; 

Since revolution is indeed a widespread contemporary phe¬ 
nomenon, Christians cannot simply ignore it. They may 
not like it; they may wish to repudiate it, but they can¬ 
not pursue their discipleship in the world and pretend it 
does not exist. They have no real alternative but to seek 
to understand it and its relationship to the gospel and to 
define their own position vis-a-vis revolution in the 
light of this critical appraisal. 8 


6 Ibid., 5. 

^This means that if theology is to address the problem 
of revolution it must examine political, economic, and social 
structures within specific historical contexts—i.e., the 
church must develop and articulate a "political hermenuetic." 
For more in depth discussions of a political hermenuetic, see 
Jtirgen Moltmann, Religion. Revolution, and the Future (New 
York; C. Scribner's, 1969; 83-107, and Dorthee Soelle, Politi ¬ 
cal Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974). For a critique 
of Moltmann^s and Soelle's positions, see John B. Cobb, Jr., 
Process Theology as Political Theology (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1981) - 

^Davies, 88. 
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The task for Christians, therefore, is to theologically exam- 

9 

ine the problem of revolution and its related issues, then 
critique this examination in light of contemporary political, 
social, and economic realities. 

Such theological reflection, however, should not occur 

in a vacuum but in specific historical, social, and political 

contexts. The present context is the so-called Third World. 

The Third World consists of those nations and people that sys 

10 

tematically suffer from structures of violence, economic 
underdevelopment, inequitable distribution of wealth, and dom 
ination by political elites who are supported by colonial and 
neo-colonial structures. A revolution is directed against 
practices and policies that maintain structures of violence, 
economic tutelage, and control by elites. The Third World is 
the current context for understanding revolution because it 
is here that unjust situations are most obvious, and revolu¬ 
tion is advocated as a workable method to achieve social, po¬ 
litical, and economic justice. In addition, the Third World 
provides a potential corrective for theological presupposi¬ 
tions that the church holds regarding the use of violence to 
oppose existing authority. 

9 

The related issues are the authority of the state, 
its use of violence to protect its authority, and the use of 
violence to achieve political, social, and economic change. 
These topics will be examined in chapters two and three. 

"^For a discussion of the Third World as the modern 
context of revolution, see Davies, 1-8. 
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If Christians living in the First World are to make 
adequate judgments about revolution, they must be in "dia¬ 
logue" with the context of the Third World. By this I do not 
necessarily mean a "face-to-face encounter," but an attempt 
to "see" the situation from the perspective of the Third 
World. Only after this is accomplished can judgments be of¬ 
fered concerning what modes of behavior are appropriate for 
Christians in revolutionary situations. In other words, 
theological analysis and ethical judgments must be applicable 
to concrete circumstances. 

Generally most First World Christians do not know what 
options are open to the Third World church in revolutionary 
situations. This lack of understanding can be remedied 
through a dialogical process. Only when the context of revo¬ 
lution is examined from a variety of perspectives can the 
church—as a global community—formulate an appropriate under¬ 
standing of and response to violent revolution. Only after 
this process is initiated can theological and ethical judg¬ 
ments be offered that are relevant to the context and faith¬ 
ful to the Christian tradition. There are, however, two dan¬ 
gers to be avoided in this dialogical process. 

First, theological analysis of revolution often re¬ 
flects western or First World biases. These biases are not 
necessarily relevant to the context of the Third World. For 
example, such concepts as legitimate political authority and 
the state's obligation to maintain order reflect assumptions 
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that support and perpetuate the status quo in the Third 
World. Legitimate political authority, from a First World 
perspective, consists of many governments that are supported 
by neo-colonialist structures. In addition, the maintenance 
of order is normally associated with existing political au¬ 
thority. But such authority is the principal source of ter¬ 
ror and violence for many people, and existing governments 
are, therefore, the primary cause of disorder in the Third 
World. Traditional western presuppositions reflect ideo¬ 
logical biases that do not provide an adequate starting point 
for a Christian understanding of and response to the revolu¬ 
tionary context of the Third World. Or as Alves maintains: 

... we are saying that the traditional ways of doing 
theology must recognize their ideological bias, their 
rather unambiguous relationships with colonialism, racism, 
and economic exploitation. We believe that your theology 
to a great degree—although it does not want to recognize 
this--is part of cultural imperialism.13 

Traditional theological understandings and value judgments 


11 

For a description of neo-colonialist structures, see 
ibid., 109-110. 

12 

Most traditional thinking assumes that political 
authority exists to reward the good and punish the wicked, 
and to protect the innocent from criminal behavior, thereby 
establishing social order. In many Third World nations, how¬ 
ever, existing political authority is the source of terror 
and economic exploitation of its own citizens, and is the 
principal cause of social disorder. In this context, "law" 
perpetuates behavior that is normally "criminal." 

1 3 

As quoted by William H. Lazareth, "Foreword," in 
Jose Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situ¬ 
ation (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975) xv. 
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concerning revolution cannot be directly applied to the con¬ 
text of the Third World, The process (and history) for 
achieving social, economic, and political change in the United 
State, for example, is far different than in El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, or Guatemala. To try to transport one set of ex¬ 
periences from one context to another is an artificial and 
inappropriate enterprise. 

Second, Third World theologies run the risk of being 
co-opted and consequently ignored. Theological formulations 
from a Third World perspective can perform a critical func¬ 
tion. If these developing theologies are allowed to stand on 
their own integrity, dialogue can occur. The result can be a 
Christian understanding of and response to revolution that 
represents the global and pluralistic character of the church. 
There is the risk, however, that such dialogue will not occur 
but that Third World perspectives will be "absorbed" by the 
First World church--bought and used as a product by a con¬ 
sumer. As Frederick Herzog explains in referring to North 
American reaction to Latin American liberation theology: 

Some North Americans packaging it [liberation theology] 
as a consumer good are talking about it as an "import." 

The word itself reflects the primarily consumer mentality 
north of the border.14 

If a theological "consumer mentality" prevails, the perspec¬ 
tives of the Third World will be generalized to the point 

1 / 

^Frederick Herzog, "Introduction" in Hugo Assmann, 
Theology for a Nomad Church (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1976) 5. 
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that they will not provide a corrective to traditional west¬ 
ern responses. 

To better prepare First World Christians for this dia¬ 
logical process, an educational approach is needed that will 

"place them in the revolutionary context of the Third 
15 

World" and confront them with available options. Such an 
educational design should also facilitate a dialogue between 
traditional western theological thinking and current revolu¬ 
tionary contexts. This educational venture should not attempt 
to reassert traditional theological formulations, nor merely 
"import" Third World perspectives—stripping them of any con¬ 
textual reference. Such an educational experience should in¬ 
stead provide an opportunity for understanding the political, 
social, and economic context of the Third World and engage in 
a critical appraisal of traditional western perspectives. 

One's experience and practical possibilities will of 
course vary according as one is or is not oneself a vic¬ 
tim of oppression and injustice; but even allowing for 
the part which experience and practice properly play in 
reflection, it should be feasible for Christians what¬ 
ever the form and degree of their existential involve¬ 
ment, at least to understand one another in discussion of 
the theological and ethical foundations of their political 
attitudes in the face of oppression and injustice.16 

The educational goals of this project are, therefore, 


^This does not refer to a literal or geographical 
placement. 

1 6 

Geoffrey Wainwright, "Revolution and Quietism: Two 
Political Attitudes in Theological Perspective," Scottish 
Journal of Theology 29 (1976) 536. 
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twofold: first, to present to First World Christians the revo 
lutionary context of the Third World and examine possible re¬ 
sponses within that context. The second goal is to confront 
First World Christians with the revolutionary conditions of 
the Third World through the employment of a simulation game 
that requires participants to respond to simulated revolution 
ary conditions. 


THESIS AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The thesis of this project is that an appropriate 
Christian understanding of and response to violent revolution 
can be achieved through theological reflection upon possible 
options facing the Third World in revolutionary situations. 
The contention is also that such an understanding can be par¬ 
tially accomplished through an educational methodology that 
simulates the conditions of the Third World and provides op¬ 
portunities in which various theological perspectives can be 
explored, understood, and critiqued. In this manner, indi¬ 
viduals can engage in dialogue within the parameters of a 
specific context and can in turn critique viewpoints that 
emerge from within the context itself. 

Before further inquiry, however, the terms "violence" 
and "revolution" need defining. 

First, violence, according to Robert McAfee Brown, is 

Whatever "violates" another in the sense of infringing 
upon or disregarding or abusing or denying that other, 
whether physical harm is involved or not, can be under- 
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stood as an act of violence. The basic overall defini¬ 
tion of violence would then become violation of person - 
hood . 17 

Violence prohibits people from establishing a worthwhile exis¬ 
tence. Violence, however, is not isolated to individual acts 
but is indicative of entire social systems. Such violence is 
systemic or structural since political, social, and economic 
relationships result in violations of people's integrity and 
livelihood. Intent to inflict violence is not, therefore, 
the primary concern. Although individuals may not intend to 
violate the personhood of another, they nonetheless partici¬ 
pate in and perpetuate political, social, and economic systems 
that cause violence. Ethical analysis and judgments cannot 
focus exclusively on individual behavior but must also con¬ 
sider complex systems and structures that take on a life of 

. 18 
their own. 

The World Council of Churches has declared that struc¬ 
tural violence is present when: 

. . . resources and powers are unevenly distributed, con¬ 
centrated in the hands of a few who do not use them to 
achieve the possible self-realization of all members, but 
use parts of them for self-satisfaction for the elite or 


1 7 

Robert McAfee Brown, Religion and Violence (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1973) 7. 

18 

This is the problem of trying to abstract general 
principles from historical situations or experiences. The 
problem with such an endeavor is that the abstractions do not 
represent objective analysis but the perspective of the in¬ 
dividual engaged in the analytical process. 
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for purposes of dominance, oppression, and control of 
other societies or of the underprivileged in that same 
society.19 

Structural violence can be seen in policies that deprive 
people of freedom and sustenance, thus making revolution an 
attractive alternative. 

This project will not only consider overt forms of 
violence, such as brutality, terror, and armed force, but will 
also concentrate on covert forms--i.e., social, economic, and 
political violence. 

Social violence occurs when people are systematically 
excluded or restrained from full participation in the life of 
a society. Such exclusion can be seen in racism or sexism. 

An obvious example is the apartheid policy of South Africa. 

Economic violence is present when the livelihood of 
social classes is dependent upon and exploited by elites who 
control capital and establish economic policies benefiting 
their exclusive interests. An example of economic violence 
is seen in the relationship between the United States and 
Latin American nations in which corporate economic interests 
and indigenous elites prosper at the expense of the majority 
of the people living in that region. 

Political violence occurs when elites maintain their 
authority and control through overt and covert means. An ex¬ 
ample would be the Guatemalan "war against insurgents" and 

■^As quoted in Davies, 130-131. 
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the suspension of constitutional government for the purpose 
of "restoring order." 

Second, the term revolution refers to the use of 

20 

force to effect fundamental change in a social, economic, 
and political order that perpetuates systems which are sup¬ 
ported by and based on structures of overt and/or covert vio- 
21 

lence. The key idea in this definition is that of "funda¬ 
mental change." What I mean by this is a 

. . . fundamental change in the nature, the function of 
government, the principles of economic production and 
distribution, the relationship of social classes, par¬ 
ticularly as regards the control of government.2z 

Revolution is a planned activity which results in a radical, 

systematic, and categorical change of social, economic, and 

political systems, and in which the eventual goal is the 


20 

In this project "violence" and "force" are synony¬ 
mous terms. Usually a distinction is made between these words, 
but such a distinction connotes a moral judgment. For example, 
violence is associated with disruptive or illegal behavior, 
whereas force is employed to protect existing social and 
political structures against anarchy. Consequently, violence 
receives a negative connotation, while force is given a posi¬ 
tive value. In this project, however, violence and force are 
descriptive terms that are morally neutral. It is the goals 
and use of violence or force that determines their relative 
morality. 

21 

This definition is adapted and enlarged from one 
offered by Richard J. Neuhaus. See Peter L. Berger and Richard 
J. Neuhaus, Movement and Revolution (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1970) 144. Cf. Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New York: Viking, 
1963) 


22 

As quoted in Carl Leiden and Karl Schmitt (eds.) 
The Politics of Violence (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1968) 8. 
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establishment and implementation of alternative structures. 

Based on this criterion, three types of violent re¬ 
sistance against political and social authority are rejected 
as expressions of revolution. The first is a "revolution" 
in which anarchy is the goal. This approach is rejected be¬ 
cause, rather than seeking fundamental change, the goal is 
to destroy the system. The functions of government and 
social controls are ignored. The second is a "revolution" 
that exchanges one elite for another. The coup-de-etat is 
rejected because it does not bring about fundamental change— 
it is the same old show with a new cast. And finally, a 
"revolution" that gains separation from an established govern¬ 
ment is also rejected. A war of independence fails to meet 
the criteria because it does not attempt to change existing 
political, economic, and social systems. For example, the 
goal of the American war of independence was not to bring 

about fundamental change in Great Britain but was instead to 

23 

create a separate political structure. 

Revolution is more than protesting, reforming, or 
ignoring existing systems. It involves the replacement of 

structures with new alternatives through radical, violent, 

o / 

and relatively rapid means. "It implies an element of 

23 

Cf. Arendt who argues that the American revolution 
is the prototype of modern revolutions. 

24 

See Moltmann, 129-147. 
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rupture with the current social order and the building of a 
„25 

new one. 

Violent revolution occurs when people within existing 
structures strive to bring about fundamental social, economic, 
and political change and are willing to use violence to 
achieve this end. In short, a revolutionary situation exists 
when systematic violence is radically challenged by its vic¬ 
tims, and structural violence is confronted by revolutionary 
force. 

Violent revolution is, therefore, both a descriptive 
and normative concept. It describes a struggle between those 
desiring the status quo and those desiring change. It also 
implies a moral concern, however, because it raises the ques¬ 
tion of when violence may be legitimately employed to chal¬ 
lenge existing control and authority. It is within this 
second category that the church must formulate an adequate 
understanding of and response to revolution. The problem of 
violent revolution poses an ethical and theological dilemma 
for each Christian. "The moral problem then is: in what 

situations is it right to use force to overthrow the existing 

26 

structures of a society?" 

^Davies, 90. 

26 Ibid., 129. 
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APPROACH AND METHODOLOGY 

A substantial volume of literature has already been 
written on a religious interpretation of revolution. Although 
the various authors represent disparate purposes and perspec¬ 
tives, their approaches can be placed into one of three cat¬ 
egories: 1.) historical/traditional; 2.) theological; and 
3.) liberation. 

Historical/Traditional 

The historical/traditional approach tries to under¬ 
stand and respond to the problem of revolution by analyzing 
historical revolutions, drawing generalizations, and offering 
value judgments or appraisals. Some works attempt to be com¬ 
prehensive in scope, comparing and contrasting various revo¬ 
lutions. Others attempt to focus exclusively on specific 
revolutions, and still others examine particular themes of 
revolutionary behavior. 

The thrust of this approach represents western metho¬ 
dological and political assumptions that place limitations on 
their conclusions—they may not necessarily be applicable to 
the revolutionary context of the Third World. The methodology 
employed is broadly ’’scientific." Data is compiled, objec¬ 
tively studied, and conclusions drawn. Although this approach 
claims objectivity, research and analysis are conducted with¬ 
in the framework of prevalent paradigms and assumptions. New 
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evidence is "filtered" in order to fit it into existing 
theories or categories. The practical result is that the 
historical/traditional approach assumes revolutions are aber¬ 
rations within a universal political development that places 
supreme value on orderly governance. Such a belief (and con¬ 
sequential methodology) virtually ignores the possibility 
that revolutionary struggle is an emerging phenomenon re¬ 
flecting a growing social and class conflict. Its value is 
limited for clarifying a Christian understanding of and re¬ 
sponse to violent revolution due to the church's pluralistic 
composition. In addition, an attempt to place events in the 
Third World within historical/traditional theories of revo¬ 
lution strips them of their uniqueness and challenge. The 
contemporary Third World may represent novel conditions re¬ 
quiring new and different methods of analysis. 

An example of these methodological limitations can be 
seen in Hannah Arendt's extensive work entitled On Revolution . 
According to Arendt, although concern about political gover¬ 
nance dates back to the rise of civilization, revolution is a 
modern phenomenon. The origin of a revolutionary mentality 
grew out of the Enlightenment's stress on individual freedom. 
Protestantism's emphasis on the priesthood of all believers 
and equality of individuals before God paralleled this devel¬ 
opment. Even though social and economic relationships may be 
altered in a revolution, they are not substantially changed 
because the root of revolution lies in the desire to be 
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liberated from political regimes that restrict freedom. The 
goal of any revolution is narrowly political and ultimately 
stems from a desire for personal freedom. Since such oppo- 

27 

sition against the state is inconceivable without violence, 
a theory for its justification is paramount but again leads 
back to a desire for individual freedom. Social and economic 
change may be appealed to by revolutionaries, but it is 
merely a thinly disguised justification which is only re¬ 
motely related to the more pressing concern for freedom. 

Although Arendt's analysis is perhaps appealing to 
the westerner, it reflects biases and assumptions that are 
not indicative of the revolutionary struggle in the Third 
World. Her analysis fails for two reasons. 

First, to assume that revolutions reflect an individ¬ 
ual search for freedom fails to recognize the pervasiveness 
of long standing inequitable social and economic relation¬ 
ships. Class struggle is virtually ignored as a possible 

dominant cause. But as historical and economic studies il- 
28 

lustrate, the principal problem for the Third World since 
colonial times has not been the search for personal freedom 
from political restrictions. Instead, the primary cause of 
unrest has consistently stemmed from internal confrontations 

^See Arendt, 9-10. 

28 

See Andre Gunder Frank, Capitalism and Underdevel ¬ 
opment (New York: Monthly Review, 1969) 
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between elite and exploited groups of people, and from an ex¬ 
ternal relationship with First World nations. Even the intro¬ 
duction of an ’'individualistic" Protestantism in Latin 
America, for example, did not breed a revolutionary ethos 
based on freedom but only reinforced the historical social 
and political patterns. The desire for individual liberty 
is not the motivation for contemporary revolutionary struggle. 
It is indeed ironic that a cry for "freedom" today in the 
Third World is usually offered in support of repressive and 
reactionary policies. 3 ^ 

Second, by assuming that revolution reflects primarily 
—if not exclusively—political relationships, Arendt has rel¬ 
ativized goals and action. If individuals are seeking their 
own freedom, their allegiance with other individuals is tem¬ 
porary and based on pragmatic goals. Relative abuses by an 
existing regime are relieved, but economic and social rela¬ 
tionships are not appreciably altered. Although the actors 

are different nothing has really changed. As Arendt makes 

31 

clear, revolution does not search for novelty. Such an 
assumption, however, suffers from a limited vision. By assum¬ 
ing that revolutionary goals reflect pragmatic political con¬ 
cerns, revolutionary action is reduced to a balancing or cor- 

29 

See Jose Miguez Bonino, Christians and Marxists 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976) 58-73. 

30 See ibid., 42-57. 31 See Arendt, 18-21. 
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recting activity which excludes the possibility that some¬ 
thing new could emerge in social and economic relationships. 
When revolutionary events in the Third World are viewed from 
this perspective, the possibility of novel human relationships 
are ignored because data is placed in existing categories 
that are not changeable. The resulting conclusions may be 
coherent but not necessarily accurate. Using a biblical 
analogy, this situation is illustrative of the confrontation 
between the "old" and the "new." The old may see the break¬ 
ing in of the new but not perceive it in its true signifi¬ 
cance. The old may even believe itself allied with the new, 
but due to its linkage with the past, its understanding is 
clouded and its actions may actually oppose the new. 

Theological 

A theological approach to understanding revolution 
attempts to evaluate the phenomenon within theological cate¬ 
gories. Until recently, this endeavor primarily reflected 
western perspectives. Although this approach will be examined 
extensively in chapter three, four basic characteristics can 
be briefly noted. 

First, Christian faith is articulated "spiritually" 
rather than historically. Religion is seen as a private 
affair, and the principal concern of Christianity is other- 

32 See Mt.11:2-15, and 2 Cor.5:16-17. 
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worldly. The domain of religion (and consequently Christians) 

is within the church. A dichotomy is maintained between the 

33 

ethics and values of the "spirit" and those of the "world." 
Religious faith is expressed individualistically or subjec¬ 
tively rather than socially or politically. Revolution is, 
therefore, of secondary rather than primary importance. The 
practical result of this approach is a moral quietism and im¬ 
plicit support of the status quo in revolutionary situations. 

Second, "thought" is prior to action. Reflecting 
nineteenth century idealism, revolution is analyzed and cri¬ 
tiqued within what are believed to be universal categories. 

For the theologian, the Bible and particular traditions pro¬ 
vide these categories. For example, the thirteenth chapter 
of Romans or Luther's view of the state are juxtaposed with 
modern revolutions and evaluated in this light. From this 
juxtapositioning, ethical behavior can be extrapolated. The 
result, however, is to ignore the particular demands of a 

specific context. It is for this reason that theology can be 

34 

seen as a frivolous or irrelevant enterprise. 

Third, "universal" statements are preferred over con¬ 
textual ones. The human problem or dilemma is identified and 

33 

This dichotomy can be seen in Paul and Martin 
Luther. For summaries, see Gunther Bornkamm, Paul (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1971) and Paul Althaus, The Theology of Martin 
Luther (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1966) 

*3 / 

aee Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 1973) 43-77. 
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applied to everyone regardless of the political, social, and 
economic contexts. Revolution is then examined and evaluated 
on its ability to address this "fundamental" problem. For ex 
ample, Paul Tillich interprets human relationships ontolog- 
ically. Social, economic, and political relationships are 
"good" when they enhance a shared "power of being," or "spir- 
itual life." Revolution is understood and critiqued in 
terms of its enhancing or destroying this power of being. 

The result is an uncritical acceptance of latent ideologies 
as universal statements. Tillich, for instance, insists that 
there is an intrinsic form of the state which cannot be alter 
ed by any revolution. "A particular ruler or a particular 
aristocracy can be ousted. But the place in which they stand 
is inviolable." Consequently, Tillich’s view reflects dis¬ 
tinct western ideologies regarding the role of the state 
which are not necessarily universal in scope or appropriate 
to specific historical contexts. 

Fourth, "order" tends to be identified with the king¬ 
dom. Jesus' proclamation of the kingdom is central to Christ 
ian ethics. Political, social, and economic institutions 

35 

Paul Tillich, Love, Power, and Justice (London: 
Oxford University, 1954) 100. In this regard Tillich main¬ 
tains a cyclical view of history which rejects novel pos¬ 
sibilities. Cf. Moltmann, pp.19-41, who believes that revo¬ 
lution can achieve unprecedented goals. 

Paul Tillich, Political Expectation (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1971) 109. 
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which best approximate the kingdom are preferred. But it is 
often assumed that the kingdom can best be approximated within 
orderly situations, and disorder is opposed to the ethics of 
the kingdom. For example, John Bennett maintains that ”[t]he 
general background of thought in the New Testament had created 
a strong religious and theological inhibition against any kind 
of political resistance." The practical result is that or¬ 
der is preferred in political, social, and economic relation¬ 
ships without articulating its linkage with the ethics of the 
kingdom. The burden of proof is placed upon revolution, 
rather than the state, to demonstrate its ability to best ap¬ 
proximate the kingdom. Such a bias virtually restricts the 
kingdom to existing regimes and severely constricts an under¬ 
standing of eschatology. In short, a preference for order 
can limit a Christian vision of the future and unduely limit 
the means to achieve it. It represents a cyclical view of 
history. 

Each of these characteristics represents interrelated 
trends within a theological approach to interpreting revolu¬ 
tion. Such theological analysis has effected our understand¬ 
ing of God, salvation, sin, the church, eschatology, and the 
role and authority of the state. In chapter three, the rele¬ 
vance of these doctrines will be examined in light of the 

37 

John C. Bennett, Christians and the State (New 
York: C. Scribner's, 1958) 68. 
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context of the Third World and the critique offered by liber¬ 
ation theology. 

Liberation 

A liberation approach to understanding revolution 
tries to evaluate the phenomenon by applying theological re¬ 
flection to concrete situations. Representing Third World 
perspectives, a liberation approach responds to the theolog¬ 
ical approach mentioned above. Although the liberation ap¬ 
proach will be examined more thoroughly in chapter three, 
four characteristics can be identified. 

First, Christian faith is ’’historical" rather than 
spiritual. Religion is a public rather than private affair, 
and the primary concern of Christianity is this-worldly. For 
the Christian, there is no sharp dichotomy between the realms 
of the "spirit" and the "world." Religious faith influences 
ethics and values, and is expressed socially and politically. 
From a liberation perspective, history is of central impor¬ 
tance—it is in daily human affairs that faith is known and 

articulated. As Hugo Assmann writes, "Faith is no more or 

38 

less than man's historical activity." In some historical 
contexts this will mean that revolution is of primary impor¬ 
tance. The practical result is a moral activism that chal¬ 
lenges the status quo. 

38 

Assmann, 35. 
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Second, "action" is prior to thought. Gustavo Guti¬ 
errez has identified a two-stage development of theological 
methodology that has left a permanent imprint upon the church. 
The first phase emphasized a dependence on wisdom. "It [wis¬ 
dom] was essentially a meditation on the Bible, geared to- 

39 

ward spiritual growth. The second phase emphasized ratio¬ 

nal knowledge that transformed theology into an "intellectual 
discipline.Both of these phases were dependent upon Pla¬ 
tonic and Aristotelian categories which have left their mark 
upon modern theology--thought is valued over action, and 
ethics are divorced from concrete historical experiences. 
Gutierrez argues that such an approach is not necessarily 
pertinent to the revolutionary context of the Third World. 

As an alternative, Gutierrez suggests that the proper function 
of theology is to reflect on historical praxis--i.e., theology 
reflects on action in concrete historical contexts rather than 
on ideas. Theology participates in the historical process 
rather than attempting to transcend it. It is, therefore, a 
liberating and transforming enterprise. 

Theology as critical reflection on historical praxis is 
a liberating theology, a theology of the liberating trans¬ 
formation of the history of mankind and also therefore 
that part of mankind--gathered into ecclesia--which openly 
confesses Christ. This is a theology which does not stop 
with reflecting on the world, but rather tries to be part 
of the process through which the world is transformed.41 

The result is that action (and reflection) is appropriate for 
39 Gutierrez, 4. 40 See ibid., 5-6. 41 Ibid., 15. 
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specific contexts. In some instances appropriate action is 
revolution. 

Third, "contextual" statements are preferred over uni¬ 
versal ones. A liberation approach believes that traditional 
theological interpretations of revolution reflect an unwar¬ 
ranted dependence on an idealism that is transformed into uni¬ 
versal statements. This procedure, however, produces abstrac¬ 
tions that no longer resemble the historical reality they were 
intended to address. In addition, action is reduced to a sec¬ 
ondary consideration. As Jose Miguez Bonino writes: 

The classical approach, which is deeply embedded in the 
theological tradition, conceives truth as the correspon¬ 
dence between certain conceptual formulations and univer¬ 
sal ideas or principles. The realm of action corresponds, 
therefore, to a second level: that of the "consequences" 
or "inferences" of these truths. 

Beyond this, Bonino argues that these abstractions are 

. . unrelated to the conditions of existence of the peoples 

43 

and groups in which they were conceived. Ethical behavior 

is reduced to acceptable compromises. A liberation approach 
insists that theological statements be contextual statements 
rooted in historical experience. It is theology from the 
"bottom up" rather than from the "top down." In addition, 
"universal" statements are not really comprehensive in scope 
because their articulation is dependent upon specific perspec¬ 
tives and vested interests. 

^Bonino, Christians and Marxists, 30. ^Ibid. 
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Fourth, a liberation approach questions the meaning 
and priority of "order 1 ' in a revolutionary situation and its 
relationship to the kingdom. The assumption that government 
is synonymous with order ignores the experience of the Third 
World. In many Third World nations political authority is 
the source of terror and economic exploitation. Law perpetu¬ 
ates behavior that is normally criminal. Consequently, a 
liberation approach argues that the kingdom can best be ap¬ 
proximated in some situations through revolution rather than 
supporting the existing government. A revolution in this 
instance would attempt to establish true order by incorpo¬ 
rating the church's eschatological vision within concrete 
historical circumstances. The result is that the burden of 
proof— vis-a-vis best approximating the kingdom—is distri¬ 
buted equally between existing governments and potential revo¬ 
lutionary movements. In certain contexts, revolution could 
provide a better basis for approximating the kingdom within 
a future social, political, and economic order rather than a 
current regime. A revolution, in this regard, could represent 
a breaking in of the new within the structures of the old. 

It is a linear, rather than a cyclical, view of history. 

Each of these characteristics represent interrelated 
trends within a liberation approach to understanding revolu¬ 
tion. As such, they present a challenge to traditional theo¬ 
logical formulations and offer a critique of traditional un¬ 
derstandings of God, salvation, sin, the church, eschatology, 
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and the role and authority of the state. In chapter three, 
this critique and its implications for Christian ethics in 
Third World revolutionary situations will be examined. 

The methodology of this project is to apply the ap¬ 
proaches discussed above to a situation that simulates the 
context of the Third World. This shall be accomplished by: 

1.) briefly summarizing the historical development of trad¬ 
itional western perspectives on violent revolution; 2.) re¬ 
viewing selected modern theologians who represent these trad¬ 
itional western perspectives; 3.) critiquing these theologians 
in light of the context of the Third World and examining the 
implications for Christian ethics raised by liberation the¬ 
ology; and 4.) providing an educational opportunity in which 
these applications can be scrutinized. 

This methodology raises the problem of the relation¬ 
ship between theology and specific situations--i.e., the 
effect theological reflection has upon ethical behavior in 
revolutionary circumstances. As liberation theologians point 
out, there is often a discrepancy between these two concerns. 
This project will attempt to provide a bridge between this 
gap. The intent of this project is, therefore, to apply and 
evaluate different theological interpretations of revolution 
to the specific context of the Third World. 
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Procedure for Integration and Chapter Outline 

This project will attempt to integrate the disciplines 
of theology and Christian education. Such integration is nec¬ 
essary if First World Christians are to offer a response to 
violent revolution that is informed by Christian theology and 
ethics. Such an endeavor, however, must also be appropriate 
to the context of the Third World. Before theological reflec¬ 
tion can begin, contextual realities must be examined and 
alternatives explored. In addition, both the cognitive and 
affective needs of the students must be addressed. In other 
words, First World Christians need an educational device that 
will stimulate theological reflection within the simulated 
conditions of the Third World. 

These objectives can be met through the use of a sim¬ 
ulation game and related curriculum. Simulation games commun¬ 
icate information to students that is relevant to their par¬ 
ticular developmental and affective needs. There is both an 
"objective" and "subjective" dimension. 

Simulation games also encourage students to learn 
facts quickly, participate in a situation that approximates 
"reality," and draw critical conclusions based on analysis 
and experience. It is for this reason that simulation games 
have been used effectively in values education. A variety of 
cognitive and affective needs are met, therefore, through the 
employment of simulation gaming methodology. Or as Clark C. 
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Abt summarizes: 

Self-directed learning in games occurs in three, usually 
successive, phases as a result of active participation 
and intense involvement of the student: 

1. Learning facts expressed in the game context and 
dynamics; 

2. Learning processes simulated by the game; 

3. Learning the relative costs and benefits, risks and 
potential rewards of alternative strategies of de¬ 
cision-making . 44- 

The use of a simulation game can also directly ad¬ 
dress the problem of a Christian understanding of and respons 
to violent revolution within the contextual considerations of 
the Third World. Through the structure of the game, the pro¬ 
blem of revolution and its causes can be recreated or simulat 
ed. Students will have a sense of participating in the pro¬ 
blem itself. Since the game is intended for Christian or 
religious educational environments, theological reflection 
will be both explicit and implicit. As mentioned above, this 
educational venture will hopefully bridge the gap between 
theology and context. This will be accomplished in the game 
by placing traditional western theological perspectives on 
revolution in a simulated situation of the Third World and 
critically examining their applicability. 

The chapters which follow this introduction represent 
four successive phases of this project. 

^Clark C. Abt, "Games For Learning," in Sarane S. 
Boocock and E.O. Schild (eds.) Simulation Games and Learning 
(Beverly Hills: Sage, 1968) 78. 
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Chapter two will focus on the development of histori¬ 
cal perspectives. This will be accomplished by examining the 
church's changing attitudes toward the role and authority of 
the state and its use of violence. In addition, traditional 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, and Anabaptist perspec¬ 
tives on the use of violence against the state will be ex¬ 
plored. 

Chapter three will examine contemporary theological 
positions on revolution that are representative of the his¬ 
torical attitudes discussed in chapter two. This will be 
accomplished by summarizing the work of four theologians— 
Helmut Thielicke, Karl Barth, Robert McAfee Brown, and John 
Howard Yoder. In addition, these positions will be contrasted 
with selected liberation theologians. 

Chapter four will integrate the disciplines of theo¬ 
logy and Christian education through the development of a sim¬ 
ulation game and related curriculum. This will be accom¬ 
plished through a discussion of simulation game theory and 
its relevance for Christian education, and a design for a 
simulation game. The content of the game and its related 
curriculum will draw heavily upon chapters two and three. 

Chapter five will include a summary of the project 
and concluding remarks. . 
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CHAPTER 2 

DEVELOPMENT OF HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

If an adequate response to violent revolution is to 
emerge, the historical development of contemporary Christian 
perspectives must be understood. This chapter will examine 
the church's changing attitude toward the state, and the use 
of violence by and against the state. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH'S UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE ROLE AND AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 

New Testament Concepts ^ 

The state posed a dilemma for the primitive church be¬ 
cause of its eschatology and interim ethic. The church ex¬ 
pected Christ to return soon and establish an earthly kingdom. 

These Christians believed they were living between distinct 

2 3 

historical epochs and responded with an interim ethic. 

Political institutions and their related concerns were at best 

i 

Due to the limited scope of this chapter, an ex¬ 
amination of biblical imagery will be confined to the New 
Testament. 

o 

Paul refers to the age of the law and the age of 
the gospel, or the aeons of Adam and Christ. 

O 

For a study of Paul's theological ethics, see V.P. 
Furnish, Theology and Ethics in Paul (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1968) 
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transient and did not command major attention. The state— 
particularly its political authority—was neither affirmed nor 
rejected. As a provisional measure, an ethic of tension to¬ 
ward the state developed. This ethic of tension is seen in 
the New Testament in Jesus’ relationship with the Zealots, his 
eventual condemnation by Pilate, and the teachings of Paul. 

Due to the Roman occupation of Palestine, the problem 
of the role and authority of the state already existed for 
Judaism. The Christian community rejected prevailing atti¬ 
tudes toward Roman authority. It could not accept the Sad- 
ducees collaboration, nor would it join the Pharisees and 
Zealots in their rejection of the existing political system. 
The church instead developed a stance which realistically 
accepted the role of the state while at the same time denied 
its absolute authority. 

Jesus' death as a Zealot^ indicates a revolutionary 
position, even though he himself was not a Zealot. This rela¬ 
tionship between Jesus and Zealotism is illustrative of the 
church's ethic of tension. From Rome's perspective Jesus' 
popular association with the Zealots was clear and dangerous. 

4 

Paul addressed a variety of social concerns such 
as relationships between slaves and masters, husbands and 
wives, and rich and poor within the church. He rarely ad¬ 
vocated any change, however, for social and political struc¬ 
tures. His concern was to develop personal morality within 
the Christian community rather than a social ethic. 

^See Oscar Cullmann, The State in the New Testament 
(New York: C. Scribner's, 1956) 12. 
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Along with the Zealots, Jesus rejected Roman claims of com¬ 
prehensive authority—the Emperor's sovereignty was limited. 

The Zealots, however, were also disappointed with Jesus be- 

6 

cause of his rejection of political titles. For Jesus the 
state was not divine, but nor did he support insurrection 
against it. Jesus' position was one of tension between con¬ 
flicting political demands. Or as Oscar Cullmann explains, 

". . . Jesus' attitude is to be sought beyond any uncritical 
absolutising of the Roman State, and at the same time beyond 
any thorough-going political resistance to it." 7 

The portrayal of Jesus' condemnation by Pilate re¬ 
presents the dynamics of this ethic of tension. Jesus re¬ 
jected the Zealots expectation that he was a political power 
figure involved in revolutionary struggle. His own self-image 

was that of the Son of Man or Suffering Servant, not a 
8 

Messianic King. He neither resisted nor approved Roman 
authority but lived in tension between these two responses. 

The state should not make totalitarian demands, but it did 
have the right to expect to receive what it needed to sur¬ 
vive. On the other hand, the Zealots were correct to resist 
Roman abuses, but their messianic expectation of Jesus was 
inappropriate. Though Jesus' ethic of tension was consistent 
with his teachings, it led to his rejection by the Zealots 

6 See ibid., 24. 7 Ibid., 23. 8 See ibid., 24-26. 
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and condemnation by Pilate. In the struggle between the 
Zealots and Pome, Jesus' position was intolerable. To the 
revolutionaries he represented a tacit support of the status 
quo. To Rome his withholding of loyalty was insurrection. 

The teachings of Paul are similar to those in the Gos¬ 
pels. Paul was certainly no revolutionary, but neither did 
he advocate absolute obedience to the state. Paul insisted 
that a Christian's loyalty to political authority was governed 
by two qualifications. First, love should always respond to 

evil even though the evil suffered is unjustified. Second, 

10 

the climax of history was near. The state was willed by God 
in this interim before the end. It was a temporary institu¬ 
tion possessing no divine status. "For the duration of this 
age the state is willed by God, but it is not divine in 
nature . Therefore, Paul offers practical guidance in spe¬ 
cific circumstances. His teachings are not theoretical con¬ 
structs which anticipate future problems concerning political 


9 

Jesus was also rejected by the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees who held different social and political views. They 
agreed, however, that Jesus' understanding of political 
authority was unacceptable. Cf. S.G.F. Brandon, The Trial 
of Jesus of Nazareth (New York: Stein & Day, 1968). Brandon 
argues that Jesus cooperated with Barabbas in an unsuccessful 
attempt to take political and religious control of Jerusalem. 
The Gospels represent early Christian attempts to "cover up" 
this embarrassing episode. 

10 

See Cullmann, 57. Cf. Roland Bainton, Christian 
Attitudes Toward War and Peace (Nashville: Abingdon, 1960) 
75-76. 


11 

Cullmann, 62. 
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authority, but are tempered by concrete situations. As ... 
Archie Penner argues: 

Paul's central intention is not to present a theory of 
political government, not to write a pattern for the sec¬ 
ular state, nor even to describe the true nature of a 
state, but rather to instruct a Christian community as to 
its attitude and obligations to the state.12 

The ethical principles guiding the New Testament 
church's response to the role and authority of the state can 
be summarized as follows. First, the church was to give the 
state what it needed to survive. Second, the church was to 
watch the state with a critical eye. Third, the church was 
to deny the state any improper demands—e.g., Emperor wor¬ 
ship. For the church of this interim period, its duty was to 

maintain an ethic of tension in order to avoid the temptation 

13 

of Zealotism or Rome. 


Pre-Constantinian Concepts 

Prior to Constantine's Edict of Toleration the rela¬ 
tionship between the church and Rome was one of intermittent 
conflict. The hostility between the new religion and the 


12 

Archie Penner, The Christian, the State, and the 
New Testament (Scottdale: Herald, 1959; 79. 

13 

The temptation of Zealotism is symbolized by Rome's 
destruction of Jerusalem in response to the Jewish revolu¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the temptation of Rome can be seen 
in the beast of Revelation. Both temptations eventually re¬ 
sult in destruction, either through insurrection or unres¬ 
trained reaction on the part of the state. The symbols of 
Rome and Jerusalem indicate the parameters within which the 
church's ethic of tension existed. 
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established political order was inconsistent, alternating 

between periods of peace and oppression. 

Between the waves of acute persecution, there were long 
intervals of relative tranquillity in which a sort of 
tacit modus vivendi was permitted to form between the 
Christians and the Roman State.14 

There were two reasons for the hostility that was directed 

toward the church. 

First, in living out its ethic of tension the church 
appeared subversive. Because it did not give unqualified 

15 

support to the Empire, refused to serve in the military, 

16 

did not engage in Emperor worship, and its relative secre¬ 
tiveness, ^ Rome viewed the church as a "counter-culture" 
advocating treason. The Empire was generally tolerant of 
different relgions within its borders, but in return it de¬ 
manded absolute loyalty and obedience. Because of the 
church's belief in Christ's Lordship, it could not live up 
to this Roman expectation. Thus, its ethical stance of ten¬ 
sion with the state caused outbreaks of violent persecution. 

Such a response by Rome, however, reflected its own 
ignorance of Christianity and a pretentious understanding of 

1 / 

Sidney Z. Ehler, Twenty Centuries of Church and 
State (Westminster: Newman, 1957) W. 

^~*See Bainton, 67-74. 

"^See Ehler, 4-9, and T.M. Parker, Christianity and 
the State in the Light of History (New York: Harper, 1957) 
32-35. Cf. Bainton, 74-75. 

■^See Parker, 22-31. 
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political authority. Most Christians regarded themselves as 

supporters of Rome in matters where the demands of Caesar were 

legitimate and necessary. Christians prayed for (not to) the 

Emperor and believed that the state he represented played a 

needed role in the world—if it were not for Pax Romana , the 

proclamation of the faith would be hampered by anarchy. 

Furthermore, the church did not counsel revolution either 

within its own community or for others. It did, however, 

advocate that Christians should withhold selected loyalties 

(e.g., Emperor worship, military service, etc.). The church 

was perceived as a parallel, but closed, society which chal- 

18 

lenged the ultimacy of the prevailing political system. By 
Roman standards it was the Christians who were idolaters. 

The second reason for hostility directed against the 
church is closely related to the first. Due to the political 
tension between Rome and the church, a social stigma was at¬ 
tached to Christians. For example, when Christians refused 
to participate in Emperor worship they were viewed as out¬ 
casts and misfits. Social ostracism followed political per¬ 
secution. Social cohesion was of paramount importance to the 
Empire and was symbolized in the personification and deifica- 

18 __ 

The deification of the emperor promoted political 

cohesion in the Empire. This lent an ultimacy to Roman values 
and political authority which transcended cultural differ¬ 
ences. It was this claim of ultimacy that the Christians chal¬ 
lenged through their refussal to participate in Emperor wor¬ 
ship. See Ehler, p.5. 
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tion of the Emperor. Such cohesion was built on the premise 

that the "One Empire" was personified in a single individ- 
19 

ual. Religious toleration gave way at this point—Emperor 
worship unified and symbolized the Roman world. For Christ¬ 
ians, this demanded too much since it was they—not the 
state—who formed the "One Church" and worshiped the true 
Lord. The state was limited in its religious sovereignty. 

But for Rome, "[r]eligion was not conceived as a private 
matter or as the affair of any organisation other than the 
State itself." A refusal to participate in Emperor worship 
was a display of intolerable bigotry. Christians were the 
enemies of civilization. 

Post-Constantinian Concepts 

Starting with Constantine, the influence and accepta- 

21 

bility of the church grew until Christianity became the 

22 

religion of the Empire. With an enhanced political and 
social position, the church's understanding of the role and 

19 

The only exception to the policy of universal Em¬ 
peror worship were Jews living in Judea. The reason for this 
policy was pragmatic due to the politically volatile history 
of the region. See Parker, 33-34. 

20 Ibid., 23. 

2 ^See ibid., 43-64, and Bainton, 85-86. Cf. Gustavo 
Gutierrez and Richard Shaull, Liberation and Change (Atlanta: 
John Knox, 1977) 5-26. 

22 Edict of Thessalonica in 380. 
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authority of the state evolved from an ethic of tension to 
an ethic of close identification with and responsibility for 
political leadership. A brief historical survey, up to the 
Reformation, will illustrate this change. 

23 

With the collapse of the western Empire and its 
break up into smaller political units, the church's role 
changed dramatically. Rather than being a distrusted, mi¬ 
nority religion, Christianity became the sole unifying factor. 
Only the church transcended western political differences. 

The church believed that a single Christendom (in place of a 
single Empire) was ruled by two perfect societies that shared 
a common goal but performed different functions. 

. . . there are two societies, called perfect societies, 
Church and State. Each has its own hierarchy and its 
own law. The State takes care of the external condi¬ 
tions needful for human welfare, whereas the Church is 
concerned with the spiritual aspect of that welfare, and 
with the life of grace in the souls of men. 24 

The post-Constantinian church preserved the "myth" of 
Roman solidarity, and Christian faith replaced Emperor wor¬ 
ship as the symbol of a common social and cultural heritage. 
The church's ethic of tension changed to an identification 
with prevailing political, social, and economic authority. 

The problem for the church was no longer how to convince the 


23 

For a description of the relationship between 
church and state in the Byzantine Empire, see Ehler, 11-12, 
and Parker, 65-80. 

24 Ehler, 16. 
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state of its legitimacy but how to best divide the responsi¬ 
bilities of the two societies. 

With the rise of feudalism came the ascendancy of the 

25 

church and its attempt to establish a Papal theocracy. The 
church gradually assumed greater political influence as 
Europe decentralized. Theologians reasoned that since Christ 
had given both of the "swords" to the church, their proper 
administration belonged to the Pope. It was assumed that 
since the salvation of souls was more important than the mun¬ 
dane affairs of temporal governance, the Papal See should 
represent a spiritual and political center of authority for 
Christendom. Consequently, decentralized political leadership 
throughout western Europe had to seek its legitimacy from Rome 

The conflict between Gregory VII and Henry IV was symbolic of 

26 

the church's ability to rule in both realms. The factors 

needed for ecclesiastical domination existed in feudal Europe 

—an institutional church separate from any particular state, 

and a socially and economically decentralized Europe. 

It is not difficult to see how in such an atmosphere the 
idea of the Church as an institution separate from the 
State and possessed of its own authority—an idea ulti¬ 
mately derived from the Biblical notion of the Kingdom 


See ibid., 23-37, and Parker, 99-119. Both agree 
that the church reached the zenith of its political power 
during this period, but their conclusions present a contrast. 
For Ehler, feudal Europe was the golden age of the church, 
whereas Parker believes that the church's moral behavior and 
motivation was at best suspect. 

26 See Ehler, 31-34. 
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of God--could develop into that of the church as an ira- 
perium in imperio . For the Church had a history infi¬ 
nitely longer and more impressive than that of the feudal 
fief. It could claim independence with far better title 
than any feudal landlord.27 

In its attempt at theocracy the church claimed that 

all political authority lay within its jurisdiction. The 

church would assign roles to political leaders as it saw fit. 

The Pope would appoint and dispose leadership as he pleased— 

a political power broker who dispensed and collected "loans" 

as necessary. The theoretical distinction between spiritual 

and temporal power was abandoned. The primary question was: 

"Does the Emperor hold his power directly from God or only 

28 

mediately through the Pope?" The church answered in favor 

of the latter, for as Sidney Ehler writes: 

. . . our Lord gave all power on earth to the Church, 
which she holds in such a way that she exercises the 
spiritual power directly, whereas she leaves—or, bet¬ 
ter—she lends the exercise of the temporal power to the 
kings. But if she lends this power to the kings, she 
retains the right to supervise its exercise and to 
intervene—by way of the hierocratic jurisdiction--in 
case of its abuse.29 

At the zenith of its influence the church reserved the right 
to grant political legitimacy and to interfere with, and even 
replace, leadership when its "loan of power" was "abused." 
Through Papal theocracy, the church and state became one. 

With the Renaissance, however, secular leaders reacted 
against their subordinate position. They realized that 


27 Parker, 105. 28 Ibid., 114. 29 Ehler, 33-34. 
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. . the State must either dominate the Church or be domi- 

nated by it.” Increased nationalism and the resurgence of 

centralized political authority effectively challenged the 

church's monopoly on temporal control. This revolt against 

31 

Papal influence was gradual, but• it..had a profound impact 
upon the church's understanding of the role and authority of 
the state. There were three reasons for the collapse of 
Papal theocracy. 

First, the church tried to maintain its spiritual 

neutrality while at the same time politically maneuver in its 

own self-interest. ”. . . [T]he Church, of which the Papacy 

was the head, was never ready to disentangle itself from the 

3? 

secular community it professed to judge." Second, extra¬ 
vagant Papal claims that its will was law placed Rome in 
direct competition with national leaders who also claimed 
divine right and enjoyed strong support from their citizens. 
Third, the church lost credibility by claiming a universal 
moral authority, yet acting as a political power broker oper¬ 
ating in its own self-interest. 

The church responded to these limits upon its 
influence by recognizing that secular political authority was 
necessary. There was also a tacit acceptance of a variety 

30 Parker, 119. 

31 

Concluding with Napoleon in the nineteenth century. 
3 ^Parker, 125. 
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of governments with which the church maintained different 
relationships. It was, to a limited degree, a return to an 
ethic of tension—but an ethic that was neither obligatory nor 
systematic. It was a tension that was adaptable, and largely 
determined by changing circumstances and contexts. The church 
would mold itself to evolving political, social, and economic 
conditions as necessity dictated. 

Reformation Concepts 

The social, political, and economic breakup of 
Medieval Europe was followed by religious upheaval. During 
the sixteenth century three Protestant perspectives on the 
role and authority of the state emerged—Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Anabaptist. Each viewpoint differed with one another, and 
all were opposed to traditional Catholic views. Each of these 
Protestant perspectives will be briefly examined. 

Martin Luther believed that God's created order is 
governed by two kingdoms: the kingdom of the right hand (the 
government of Christ) and the kingdom of the left hand (secu¬ 
lar government). Although there is a basic unity between the 

two kingdoms, because they are both established by God, they 

33 

perform different functions. However with this functional 
division of responsibilities, there is also a mutual 

33 

See Paul Althaus, The Ethics of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1972) 54-56. 
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dependence. The kingdom of Christ can only exist in a world 
of law and order, and peace exists in a nation where the gos¬ 
pel is correctly proclaimed. Individual Christians partici¬ 
pate in both kingdoms, resulting in a double standard of be¬ 
havior. As Paul Althaus explains: 

Viewed in terms of his activity, a Christian man is in¬ 
deed a double person functioning in a twofold office and 
living under a twofold law. His activity has a twofold 
form. These two cannot be harmonized, since even God's 
government is not a unit but appears in the double form 
of spiritual and secular kingdoms or governments. The 
Christian stands in two areas of activity.-34 

Though Christians maintain a dichotomy of activity, they 

recognize that obedience to political authority is nearly 

synonymous with obedience to God. 

When we obey the emperor, we are basically obeying God 
himself. We are here involved not with "two masters" 
as in Jesus' statement about Mammon, but with one God; 
the only distinction is that we at one time obey him 
directly and at another time indirectly.35 

Luther's two kingdoms ethic provides the framework for 
his understanding of the role and authority of the state. The 
state is a creation and gift from God. Its function is to 
protect the innocent and punish the wicked, creating an en¬ 
vironment in which Christian faith can be proclaimed. There- 
fore, "... those who govern sit in God's place." The 
Christian is grateful for the state: "The Christian ought to 
be particularly thankful to God for the gift of government. 


34 Ibid., 66-67. 

q c 36 

Martin Luther as quoted in ibid., 78. Ibid., 113. 
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37 

through which he graciously preserves human life." Obeying 
and respecting political authority is exhibiting a work of 


love in which those governed are 
self.” 38 


obeying God him- 


A1though government is divinely ordained, its author¬ 
ity is limited. It cannot make demands which belong only to 
God, nor can it restrict the teachings of the church. But if 
abuse occurs, the state retains a legitimacy which should be 

respected by Christians. Resistance is not an option. "Out- 

39 

rage is not to be resisted but endured." 

To summarize, Luther argued that the primary functions 
of the state are the administration of law and order, waging 
of just warfare, and the maintenance of social order. The 
duty of the church is to provide a ministry to political of¬ 
ficials which includes advocating obedience to God, preaching, 
and calls to conscience.For Luther, the role of the state 
is affirmed and shared by the church because they share a 
common origin and purpose. The church, therefore, is under 
a divine mandate to support and obey the state. 


The Reformed tradition retains much of Luther's 
37 Ibid., 119. 38 Ibid. 

3 ^Martin Luther as quoted in ibid., 130. Cf. Luther's 
concept of the limitation of a soldier's obligation to fight 
in an unjust war. See ibid., 124-129. 

40 See ibid., 147-151. 
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concept of the two kingdoms, but marked differences exist 
concerning the implications of the relationship of the king¬ 
doms. Although both church and state share a responsibility 
for sustaining a Christian society, the church, as an insti¬ 
tution, and individual Christians are duty bound to correct 
abuses by the state. As Parker argues: 

... to Calvin the State is more than just a policeman 
set up by God to control the criminal class of non- 
Christians or nominal Christians, as Luther tended to 
think; it is a society planned by God to promote and 
enforce the Christian religion.41 

Consequently, there is more stress on ecclesiastical inde¬ 
pendence. The church can be a social critic when necessary. 

Within this relationship of institutional separation 
yet social solidarity, Calvin believed that the church had 

four tasks. First, ”. . . the church must pray for the poli- 

/ o 

tical authorities." By praying for the state, Christians 
exhibited a trust in God's providence. Second, ”... the 
church must encourage the state to defend the poor and weak 

/ Q 

against the rich and powerful." Unlike Luther, Calvin be¬ 
lieved that the church had the duty to advocate social and 
political policies. Third, the church should call on the 
”. . . political authorities for help in promoting true 


L Parker, 157. 


vJ. Fred Graham, The Constructive Revolutionary 
(Richmond: John Knox, 1971) 61. 


43 Ibid. 
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religion and even enforcing ecclesiastical disciplines." 44 
Since political and ecclesiastical authority shared a common 
purpose, the state should promote and maintain the Christian 
faith. Fourth, the church should criticize the authorities 
when they are wrong. "So the minister, the 'mouth of God,' 
has the duty of speaking out sharply against all injustice, 
all neglect of duty, all ungodliness in high places. " 4 ~> For 
Calvin, the minister and the magistrate worked in a close, 
yet separate, relationship. 

46 

Building on Calvin s concepts, John Knox expanded 
the idea of Christian responsibility for secular government. 
Calvin had insisted that responsibility for the state lay in 
the hands of Godly magistrates.^ Knox, however, argued that 
all Christians—regardless of their social or political 
status—had a responsibility for civil governance. 4 ® In the 
following century, Oliver Cromwell and John Milton would fur¬ 
ther expand this argument. Christians (i.e., the elect) not 
only had a responsibility for secular government but were 

44 Ibid., 62. 45 Ibid., 63. 

46 

Also Bullinger's. See Dan G. Danner, "Resistance 
and the Ungodly Magistrate in the Sixteenth Century," 

Journal of the American Academy of Religion , 49 (1981) 471- 
481. 

47 

See John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian 
Religion (Grand Rapids: Eerdraans, 1975) II, 130-142. 

48 

See Eustace Percy, John Knox (Richmond: John Knox, 
nd) 271-286. 
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49 

obliged to establish and sustain a holy commonwealth. Al¬ 
though the Christian lived in two kingdoms, no attempt was 
made to keep them radically separated—indeed, one was obli¬ 
gated to intervene in the affairs of the state to insure a 
proper governance of God's creation. The state's "divine 
status" depended upon its ability to incorporate Christian 
principles in its methods and forms of government. 

To summarize, Reformed leaders believed that church 
and state played different roles but possessed a common 
authority. In this relationship the church was not subordi¬ 
nate to the state since Christians must, on occasion, be 
political critics. Accordingly, the church accepted the 
necessity of the state and granted it a conditional authority. 
Knox, Cromwell, and Milton expanded this concept to include a 
Christian responsibility for secular government and an obli¬ 
gation to establish a holy commonwealth. 

Categorical statements about Anabaptist perspectives 
require two qualifications. First, unlike the "magisterial"^ 

49 

See Danner, 479, and Lawrence Stone, The Causes of 
the English Revolution 1529-1642 (New York: Harper & Row, 1972) 

^The term was first used by Franklin H. Littell in 
his book The Origins of Sectarian Protestantism (New York: 
Macmillan, 1964)7 The term is used to differentiate the clas¬ 
sical Reformers from the more radical Anabaptists. According 
to Littell, the term is preferable because the major differ¬ 
ence between them was their ecclesiologies, particularly 
their different understanding of the relationship between 
church and state. 
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Reformers, the primary concern of the Anabaptists was not to 

articulate a systematic understanding of the state but to 

develop an ecclesiology^ that was radically faithful to the 

52 

New Testament model. Second, I recognize the controversy 

surrounding the proper meaning of the term "Anabaptist." A 

variety of historical movements and individuals have been 

53 

artificially lumped together in this category. For the 
purpose of this project, Anabaptism is broken into "pacific" 
and "violent" perspectives. This distinction will be main¬ 
tained throughout this project. 

Although pacific Anabaptists rejected the post- 
Constantinian synthesis of church and state, they accepted 
the implicit necessity of secular government. The state was 
a divine response to human sin, and its principal function 
was to keep order. In this regard they shared the viewpoints 
of other Reformers but differed in the restrictions they 
placed on the political use of power. As Dale Brown explains 

Their fundamental departure from the prevailing view came 
in formulating the limitation of the government's power. 


51 

Closely connected with their ecclesiology was the 
belief that the kingdom of God was close at hand. For a sum¬ 
mary of the relationship between Anabaptist ecclesiology and 
eschatology, see ibid., 79-137. 

~^See ibid., 46-77. Cf. Torsten Bergsten, Balthasar 
Hubmaier (Valley Forge: Judson, 1978) 16-18. 

53 

For summaries of this problem, see Bergsten, 12-16, 
and Littell, xiii-xviii. Cf. James M. Stayer, Anabaptists and 
the Sword (Lawrence: Coronado, 1972) xi-xxiv. 
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Whereas for the classical Reformers the state was the de¬ 
fender of faith, the punishment of dissenters being nec¬ 
essary for the preservation of order, the Anabaptists 
denied the authority of the state in the spiritual realm. 
Because faith cannot be compelled, they believed that 
government oversteps its function when it attempts to 
rule over conscience.54 

Although the state performs a needed function in a 
sinful world, it is not a major concern of the church. The 
state wields the sword and is, therefore, a coercive and 
violent institution. Such activities as police actions and 
warfare are inconsistent with Christian behavior; ". . . it 
is necessary to have countercommunities which are free from 
the coercive hand of the state in matters of faith.In 
these countercommunities obedience owed to God is exhibited 
in contrast to what is owed to Caesar. Volunteerism is the 
mark of the church in its noncooperation with the state. The 
New Testament ethic of tension is largely recovered in this 
perspective. The role of the state is tacitly accepted, but 
its authority is restricted to what it can legitimately de¬ 
mand of Christians. The church would simply not participate 
in the secular governance of society. 

The principal interest for violent Anabaptists was 
the coercive function of the state. The use of the sword had 
divine sanction and was to be used to protect the good and 
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punish evil. The state had a monopoly upon its use only as 
long as the sword was used correctly. If used incorrectly 
the state became godless, and the church should not only 
resist it but seek its destruction. As Thomas Mflntzer in¬ 
dicated: 

The princes are not lords but servants of the sword. If 
these servants turn out to be unreliable, the sword will 
be taken from the princes and given to the zealous com¬ 
mon people for its appointed purpose, the destruction of 
the godless.56 

For violent Anabaptists the sword was the symbol of God's 
authority. It should be used in a crusade against all un¬ 
godliness as a means to prepare the world for the approaching 
kingdom. 

According to Mdntzer, the sword's effective use by 
the state was a sign of divine favor. Its use, however, was 
not confined to government officials (unlike Lutheran, Reform¬ 
ed, or pacific Anabaptist perspectives). Violence could be 
used by the church against its opponents. The state was 
viewed from an ethical position of dynamic neutrality. Gov¬ 
ernment could be either good or evil, thus determining 
Christian support or insurrection. The role of the state, 
therefore, is flexible, and its authority depended upon its 
acceptability of God's elect. In principle, the church is the 
ultimate source of divine governance on earth because it is 
charged with the responsibility ". . . to make certain that 

56 

As quoted in Stayer, 76. 
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the wicked did not obstruct the salvation of the good.""^ 

Civil government is a transient institution that exists until 
the kingdom is established through the sword of the elect. 

When these Protestant views on the role and authority 
of the state are compared, some interesting contrasts emerge. 

From a Lutheran perspective the relationship between 
spiritual and temporal concerns is symbolized by the two king¬ 
doms. The ethical stance of the Christian is to live in a 
dichotomy between the demands of these kingdoms. The state 
is a gift of God, and its purpose is to maintain law and 
order. The duty of the individual Christian toward the state 
is obedience, and the church is obligated to provide a minis¬ 
try for political leaders. If the state is unjust, the 
Christian must endure. 

From a Reformed perspective the two kingdoms are main¬ 
tained, but the ethical stance of the Christian is interdepen- 
dent--one realm depends upon and may intervene in the affairs 
of the other. The state is ideally a holy commonwealth, and 
its purpose is to preserve justice and order. The duty of 
the individual Christian toward the state is conditional 
obedience, and the church is obligated to assist (and correct) 
the state in a mutual governance of society. If the state is 
unjust, the church must work to correct the abuses. 

"^Stayer, 90. 
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Pacific Anabaptists believed that spiritual concerns 
are more important than temporal ones. The ethical stance 
toward the state is quietism because of its secondary status. 
The state represents a response by God to sin, and its pur¬ 
pose is to maintain order. The duty of the individual Christ¬ 
ian toward the state is noncooperation with its coercive pur¬ 
poses, and the church is to live in tension with the demands 
of secular government. If the state is unjust, the church is 
called to suffer. 

Violent Anabaptists believed, along with their paci¬ 
fist counterparts, in the priority of the spiritual over the 
temporal. But this priority resulted in an ethical stance 
of activism rather than quietism. The state is a temporary 
evil, and its purpose is to wield the sword as a symbol of 
God's authority. The duty of the individual Christian to¬ 
ward the state is one of dynamic neutrality. However, the 
church is obligated to bring in the kingdom, and if the state 
is unjust, the church must resist and destroy it. 

Thus far we have examined the church's understanding 

of the role and authority of the state from the New Testament 

period through the Reformation. Diagrams 2.1 and 2.2 schema- 

58 

tize the various perspectives. As I will show later, these 
perspectives on the role and authority of the state have 

See chapter 3. 
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Diagram 2.1 

PRE-REFORMATION PERSPECTIVES ON 
THE ROLE AND AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 


New Testament Church Pre-Constantinian 

Church 


Post-Cons tantinian 
Church 


Spiritual/ 

Temporal: 

Spiritual over 
temporal 

Spiritual over 
temporal 

Spiritual dominates 
temporal 

Ethical stance: 

Quietism 

Quietism 

Supremacy 

Nature of the 
state: 

-Necessity for interim 
period (Neutral) 

Response to sin 
(Negative) 

Theocracy 

(Positive) 

Purpose of the 
state: 

Maintain order 

Maintain order 

Govern under the 
direction of the 
church 

Duty of the 
individual to¬ 
ward the state: 

Limited compliance 
and selective non¬ 
cooperation 

Limited compliance 
and selective non¬ 
cooperation 

Obedience 

Obligation of the 
church toward 
the state: 

Prayer/tension 

Tension 

Provide direction 
or guidance 

Response to unjust 
state: 

Suffering 

Suffering 

Resistance: with¬ 
hold "loan" of 
power 


Ul 

Ln 
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Diagram 2.2 

REFORMATION PERSPECTIVES ON 
THE ROLE AND AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 


Lutheran Reformed Pacific Anabaptist Violent Anabaptist 


Spiritual/' 
Temporal: 

Two kingdoms 

Two kingdoms 

Spiritual over 
temporal 

Spiritual over 
temporal 

Ethical stance: 

Dichotomy 

In terdependence 


Activism 

Nature of the 
state: 

Gift of God 
(Positive) 

Holy commonwealth 
(Positive) 

Response to sin 
(Negative) 

Temporary evil 
(Negative) 

Purpose of 
the state: 

Law and order 

Justice and order 

Maintain order 

Wield the sword 

Duty of the ’ 
individual 
toward the 
state: 

Obedience 

Conditional 

obedience 

Noncooperation 

Dynamic neutrality 

Obligation of 
the church 
toward the 
state: 

Ministry 

Mutual governance 

Tension 

Work for the 
kingdom 

Response to 
unjust state: 

Endurance 

Correction 

Suffering 

Revolt 


Ln 
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effected Christian responses to revolution. However, before 
this effect is explored, the development of historical Christ 
ian attitudes on violence employed by the state must be 
examined. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH'S RESPONSE TO 
VIOLENCE EMPLOYED BY THE STATE 

According to Roland Bainton, "Broadly speaking, three 

attitudes to war and peace were to appear in the Christian 

ethic: pacifism, the just war, and the crusade. Chronologi- 

59 

cally they emerged in just this order. Prior to Constan¬ 

tine pacifism was the exclusive Christian ethic. With the 
collapse of Rome, Augustine articulated the just war doctrine. 
In the middle ages the church adopted the crusade. In addi¬ 
tion to this chronological development, Bainton argues that 
these three ethical attitudes have consistently reappeared in 
church history. This section will summarize the development 
of these attitudes. 

Pacifism 


Prior to 170-180 there is no evidence of any Christian 

60 

serving in the Roman army. Roman military might was sym¬ 
bolic of political demands that the church refused to endorse. 
The reason for its nonparticipation was the church's radical 

59 Bainton, 14. 60 See ibid., 67-74. 
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ethic of love of neighbor. The love of neighbor meant that 

Christians could not take human life under any circumstances. 

"Concretely, the early Church saw an incompatibility between 

61 

love and killing." As the church gained social acceptabil¬ 
ity and its eschatology changed, however, Christian participa 
tion in the military increased. 

In the pre-Constantinian church Bainton identifies 

62 

three types of pacifism. The first was a "legalistic and 
eschatological" type represented by Tertullian. Radical 
obedience to Christ demanded complete abstinence from vio¬ 
lence. The second type represented a Gnostic disgust with 
all physical concerns. Violence was an "earthly" concern to 
be avoided. The third type of pacifism, represented by 
Origen, was "pragmatic or redemptive." "It took cognizance 
of life on earth and of social consequences and responsibili¬ 
ties, but objected to war in part because there was a more 
excellent way." These different styles of Christian paci¬ 
fism developed early in the church and reoccurred throughout 
its history. 

During the Reformation pacific Anabaptists repre¬ 
sented a legalistic and eschatological pacifism. Because of 
their radical discipleship, they refused to participate in 
any form of overt violence. The Quakers adopted a similar 
but less rigorous position in Britain. Some medieval mystics 

Ibid., 77. See ibid., 81—84. ^^Ibid., 83. 
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and monastics adopted a Marcion type of pacifism. Erasmus and 
the Enlightenment reflected a pragmatic and redemptive ap¬ 
proach. 

In the modern era these three styles still claim ad¬ 
herents. The historic "peace Churches" maintain a witness 
against institutional violence, and pacifist mystics have 
enjoyed a limited popularity. Twentieth century pacifism, 
however, has been primarily represented by a pragmatic ap¬ 
proach, as witnessed in such issues as the disarmament pro¬ 
grams between the world wars, the nuclear disarmament move¬ 
ment, and the civil rights movement in the United States. 
Leading representatives for this style of pacifism have been 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Just War 


When the church was joined with the Empire, the Con- 
stantinian synthesis faced a new ethical dilemma regarding the 
state’s use of violence. The previous concept of disparate 
ethical codes governing church and state (i.e., Christian and 
pagan) was no longer tenable. Since the Christian faith was 
now the religion of the realm, it assumed responsibilities 
heretofore unknown. If the Empire was Christian, its moral 
behavior—including its use of violence--must be properly mo¬ 
tivated and executed. It was Augustine who first faced this 
dilemma. 

Augustine based his response on a theological analysis 
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64 

of sin. Christian perfection could never be achieved on 
earth due to humanity's fallen nature. Ethical behavior 
could only attain a limited approximation of justice because 
of the taint of sin. Although violence was sinful, it was 
also a necessary function of the state for preserving order 
and defending its citizens from invasion. The Christian, as 
a responsible citizen, was obligated to protect the political 
and social system which best approximated the ethical demands 
of the gospel. Augustine concluded: "The empire was Christ¬ 
ian. The church was able to give guidance. Some semblance 

of justice might be realized. Therefore the empire was to be 

6 S 

defended and Christians might fight." 

The conduct of war, however, must be guided by well 
defined criteria. Augustine articulated a code upon which 
relative justness could be measured. He concluded that war 
was just when: 1.) The intent was to restore peace; 2.) Jus¬ 
tice was vindicated; 3.) It was used as self-defense; 4.) It 
was waged by proper political authority; and 5.) Its conduct 
was governed by restraint and limited objectives. When these 
criteria were met the state could wage war, knowing that 

64 

The specific context for Augustine's concern was 
Alaric's sacking of Rome in 411. See ibid., 93. 

65 Ibid., 95. 
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relative justice was on its side of the struggle. 

Augustine’s doctrine of the just war was later re¬ 
placed with the crusade of the middle ages. It would resur¬ 
rect again, however, in the Renaissance and Reformation. In 

modern times Bainton argues that ”... the mood of the Second 

67 

World War approximated that of the just war." Paul Ramsey 
has also used the just war doctrine in his examination of 
nuclear warfare.^ 

Crusade 


The church in the eleventh century moved from the just 
war to the crusade. Based primarily on Old Testament imagery, 
the move coincided with the attempt to establish a Papal the¬ 
ocracy. The crusading mentality reasoned that since Chris¬ 
tendom was righteous, violence employed by the state need not 
fall under ethical restraints when used against enemies of the 
faith. Particularly when the aim was to restore order or en¬ 
force the peace, violence assumed a holy characteristic. 

Implicit in these attempts to enforce the peace was the 
idea of a crusade, that is to say of a war conducted 


66 

For a summary of Augustine’s view, see ibid., 
95-100. Cf. Paul Ramsey, War and the Christian Conscience 
(Durham: Duke University, 1961) 15-33. 

6 7 

cainton, 15. Cf. his own analysis of World War II, 

221-228. 

68 

Ramsey, War and the Christian Conscience . 
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under the auspices of the Church for a holy cause—the 
cause of peace.69 

The use of violence itself took on a religious connotation. 
Monastic pacifism was largely replaced by such military 
orders as the Templars and the Knights of St. John. 79 

At first the crusade was used to keep peace within 
Christendom. The church (in cooperation with political 
leaders) assumed the responsibility to protect society against 
error and heresy. The brutality of such persection was 
based on love. "The motive was love for the heretic and con¬ 
cern for his eternal salvation as well as love for those whom 

71 

he might lead to damnation." 

It was only a matter of time, however, until the cru¬ 
sade was against external enemies—particularly the Turks. 
Since Christendom embodied truth and holiness, conflict with 
pagans was best met with unrestrained warfare. The cause of 
Christian Europe was synonymous with the cause of God. The 
confrontation was between good and evil, and those represent¬ 
ing the true faith should not be fettered by self-imposed 
restraints. It would be irresponsible not to eliminate God's 
enemies. Consequently, Augustine's concept of relative jus¬ 
tice was abandoned. Love for God’s world demanded a Christian 
domination of it; "... no consideration could be paid to 

69 Bainton, 111. 70 See ibid., 114. 71 Ibid., 116. 
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humanity when the honor of God was at stake." 

The crusade lost much of its appeal in ..the late 
Medieval period but was later influential in various circum¬ 
stances and contexts. The Wars of Religion were largely 
fought as crusades. In the Reformed tradition the crusade 
was used as a means for the elect to exhibit their election. 

"... [T]he Church consisted approximately of the elect, 
an identifiable company, in some sense a kingdom of God 
on earth, with a commission to establish holy common¬ 
wealths, whether by persuasion or constraint of the 
ungodly.73 

American manifest destiny and British imperialism were also 
expressions of election. In addition, Bainton identifies 
the crusading mentality as the attitude which guided the con¬ 
duct of World War I in the modern ear. 7 ^ 

Some generalizations can now be offered on the 
church's attitudes toward violence, and their relationship 
to the various perspectives on the role and authority of the 
state. 

The early church's ethic of tension produced a paci¬ 
fism that was the normative Christian position. As the church 
enjoyed social acceptability, however, different attitudes 
emerged. With the Constantinian synthesis the church assumed 
greater political and social responsibilities. Its ethic 
toward violence evolved from pacifism to the just war. The 

72 Ibid., 145. 73 Ibid., 143. 74 See ibid., 15 
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Medieval attempt at theocracy produced the crusade. With the 
Reformation a variety of views developed concerning both the 
relationship between church and state, and the use of violence 
—pacifism, the just war, and the crusade all had their advo¬ 
cates. Since the Reformation these various attitudes have 
reappeared, and different historical periods have witnessed 
their ascendance and collapse. The chronological development 
of Christian attitudes toward violence, and their relationship 
to different perspectives on the role and authority of the 
state can be seen in diagrams 2.3 and 2.4. 

The prevailing assumption behind these historical 
perspectives has been that only established political 
authority can use violence to protect its citizens from in¬ 
vasion and maintain internal order. A critical question 
remains unanswered: Gan violence be used to remove an exist¬ 
ing regime, and if so, what would be the church's role (if 
any) in this revolution? Historical Christian responses to 
this question will be examined in the following section. 
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Diagram 2.3 

CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD VIOLENCE 

New Testament Pre-Constantinian Constantinian Post-Constantinian Reformation Modern 

Church _ Church _ Synthesis _ Church _ Church _ Church 
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Diagram 2.4 

CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD THE STATE AND VIOLENCE 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TRADITIONAL WESTERN CHRISTIAN 
PERSPECTIVES ON REVOLUTION 

This chapter has thus far examined the church's 
understanding of the role and authority of the state, and the 
church’s response to violence employed by the state. 

Although some tentative answers to the problem of violent 
revolution have been implied, a more thorough examination of 
the church's attitudes toward violence employed against the 
state is required. 

To directly examine the problem of revolution—from 
a historical perspective—moves this project to an important 
transition. Rather than emphasizing chronological develop¬ 
ments, as in the previous sections, I will instead examine 
general theological principles which emerged within Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, and Anabaptist traditions. 

Roman Catholic 

The problem of violent revolution posed two dilemmas 
for Catholic theology. First, in the pre-Constantinian church 
violent opposition to the state was ruled out, due to its 
pacifism and interim ethic. When persecuted by the state, 
Christians accepted their suffering as a mark of faith. 
Resistance occurred only by denying the state demands it 
illegitimately expected. Even though the state may make 
intolerable demands and unjustly persecute the church, its 
coercive power was to be met with faithful suffering. 
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Existing political authority was tacitly accepted and was not 
to be overthrown, since the church did not possess a compre¬ 
hensive political theory. Selective resistance--not revolu¬ 
tion—was the only option. 

The second dilemma emerged in the post-Constantinian 
era and was more complex. If the synthesis of church and 
state was complete, how could Christians revolt against a 
Christian government? In theory, violent revolution was not 
an option in such a society. Given political realities, how¬ 
ever, the church did oppose governments that stood in the way 
of ecclesiastical policies or perpetuated doctrinal error. 

For example, in its attempt to build a Papal theocracy the 
church would withhold its "loans" of power from dissident 
governments. If an anathema was pronounced against a mon¬ 
arch, his subjects were no longer obligated to obey or serve 
him. The church acted as a moral judge of political activi¬ 
ties and personalities. In the Wars of Religion this attitude 
was used against Protestant leaders, and their citizens were 
urged to wage crusades against them in order to restore the 
true faith. 

However, even if the church lost its moral influence, 
or if Christians found themselves subject to brutal and pagan 
regimes, violent revolution did not necessarily follow. For 
example, according to Aquinas, a Christian was not required 
to participate in an unjust war. Although the individual 
soldier may justifiably refuse this order by the state, it 
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did not imply that citizens had the right to oppose existing 

leadership (that made unjust demands) for political control. 7 ^ 

. . . [E]ven the theoretical possibility of resisting the 
prince's official decision did not mean that fully legiti¬ 
mate authority for initiating the use of armed force -,r 
rested with private individuals, or any group of them. 

In other words, even an unjust regime possessed an authority 
greater than individuals or groups when it came to using 
violence. There may be extremely rare times when armed re¬ 
volt was justifiable, but the weight of moral theology and 
natural law favored existing political authority. It was 
not the prerogative of individual citizens to oppose their 
government. Violence could only be used by the state to 
maintain peace and order. It could not be legitimately em¬ 
ployed by citizens to initiate sweeping social, political, 
and economic changes. Or as this example written by Paul 
Ramsey illustrates: 

St. Peter did wrong in cutting off the ear of the high 
priest because he had not been ordered to do so; and— 
to the extent that we may describe Jesus' action in this- 
worldly terms—he did not resist, even by means of 
legions of angels, not because he was a pacifist, but 
because he recognized that those who came to arrest him 
had the sole authority to use armed violence, justly or 
unjustly.77 

Revolution was simply an unjust form of internal war and, 
therefore, not permissible. 


75 See Ramsey, 115. 76 Ibid. 77 Ibid., 114. 
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Lutheranism 

For Luther, revolution was a question of civil obedi¬ 
ence, and he offered an unqualified answer: Secular govern¬ 
ment, or the kingdom of the left hand, was not to be resisted 
by citizens who were also subjects of the kingdom of Christ. 

In this division of responsibilities, the church was charged 
with spiritual duties and was incompetent to intervene in 
secular affairs. Spiritual concerns took preference over 
secular ones, and revolution was not only rebellion against 
divine authority but was also trivial. 

Temporal power is but a very small matter in the sight 
of God, and too slightly regarded by him for us to re¬ 
sist, disobey, or become quarrelsome on its account, 
no matter whether the state does right or wrong.78 

Violent revolution could not be condoned by Luther, and his 
objections were tied closely with his theological understand¬ 
ing of obedience owed to the state and his desire for social 
order. 

According to Luther, the state was a gift from God 
given to preserve the order of creation. Political leaders 
ruled with divine commission. "For all the offices of govern¬ 
ment, from the highest to the lowest, are orders created by 

79 

God, and like everything else that he has created are good. 

78 

Martin Luther as quoted in Althaus, The Ethics of 
Martin Luther , 57. 

79 Ibid., 113. 
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Luther's theology plainly granted the state a peternalism 

80 

that could not be legitimately challenged. 

The proper attitude of a Christian toward the state 

81 

was gratitude and obedience as a "work of love." Such 

loving obedience precluded any attempt at insurrection. 

Because the Christian honors and supports the government, 
he also does not become involved in the complaints about 
the government which are so popular among the people of 
this world, that is he avoids the "secret backbiting" 
and evil slanders, which people use to arouse opposition 
to the government.82 

Since only the state could use violence, its use against 

political authority was simply not an option for the church. 

Ultimately only God could judge leaders, not other mortals 

who must fulfill their stations in life through obedience to 
83 

the state. "... Christians should even obey an evil and 

tyrannical government which corrupts the country and the 
84 

people." Those who did resist the government (even 


80 

Luther's understanding of the state is based on 
his view of the family in which the father is the absolute 
head. The state (and its prince) is, in many ways, an ex¬ 
tension of the family. For a summary of Luther's ethical 
understanding of the family, see ibid., 83-100. 

81 

In a world corrupted by sin and bordering on an¬ 
archy, any government is a good and beneficial thing accord¬ 
ing to Luther. See ibid., 119. 

82 Ibid., 119-120. 

83 

There were, of course, limits to this obedience 
such as participation in an unjust war. For a summary of 
these limitations, see ibid., 124-132. 

84 Ibid., 130. 
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tyrannical ones), according to Luther: 

. . . resisteth God, for they are in the room of God; and 
they that resist shall receive damnation . . . neither 
may the inferior person avenge himself upon the superior 
or violently resist him, for whatsoever wrong it be.85 

Luther's theological understanding of and response to 
violent revolution was cautious and conservative, due largely 
to his reaction to the peasant's revolt. Luther was horrified 
that his doctrine of the priesthood of all believers was used 
by the leaders of the revolt to justify revolutionary vio¬ 
lence. In response, Luther argued that God willed that ab¬ 
solute temporal authority should be concentrated in elite 
rulers. No one beneath them could challenge their authority. 
Christians could only offer their quiet service, never their 
opposition. Even in unjust situations the church should 
endure and hope for a better future. But they could not 
participate in shaping that future if it meant their involve¬ 
ment in the violent upheaval of existing social, political, 
and economic institutions. Only God could truly construct 
the future because the actions of revolutionaries were never 
beneficial in the long run. As Althaus summarizes: 

Luther does not grant the right to rebel even when the 
prince breaks the laws he has sworn to uphold. Seen in 
the long perspective, all revolutions have cost heavily 
and brought their own vengeance. Revolutionaries dream 
that they are going to improve the world, but men who 


85 


As quoted in Davies, 


51. 
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overthrow the government succeed only in changing the 
government, not improving it.86 

From Luther's perspective, if revolution swept a society, 

Christians were obligated to support order. The church was 

an agonized observer who quietly and prayerfully supported 

the regime which governed God's creation in the temporal 

realm. 

Reformed 


The Reformed response to the problem of revolution 
was more qualified and diverse than Luther's. Order and pro¬ 
per governance was preferable to anarchy, but specific re¬ 
gimes could be violently resisted and overthrown if certain 
criteria were met. The evolution of such thinking can be 
seen in Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, and Knox. 

Ulrich Zwingli's career led him from pacifism to a 

position identified by James Stayer as "Christian Realpoli- 
87 

tik." From his pacifist perspective, no violent opposition 
to political authority could be entertained. But as Zwingli's 
sense of nationalism grew, he supported Switzerland's strug¬ 
gle for independence. His belief in "correct independence" 
was tempered by a conservative insistance that the goals of 
a true church and state were synonymous. Both the ruler and 

^Althaus, The Ethics of Martin Luther , 132. 

07 

See Stayer, 49-69. 
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the ruled had a joint responsibility to build a Christian 
society. Christians, therefore, should only be content with 
a Christian ruler. However, resistance against a pagan ty¬ 
rant was always balanced by the Christian concern for main¬ 
taining divine order in the world; ”... the believing sub¬ 
ject should refuse to sin on command of the ruler, but should 

88 

leave the punishment of wicked governments to God." 

Zwingli never counseled armed revolt. Resistance, not revo¬ 
lution was permissible. 

John Calvin accepted the basic premises of Zwingli 

but gave them greater clarity. Calvin maintained that church 

and state were "... one single community organised in two 

89 

different ways." Calvin shared with Zwingli an overriding 
concern for Christian social responsibility in creating a 
Christian society. Calvin believed that the church should 
be a voice of conscience for Christian ethical principles. 

The church, therefore, must maintain its independence from 
the state in order to exercise its freedom of expression. 

The church was a constructive force which worked with the 
government (often as a needed critic) in social, political, 
and economic reconstruction rather than against existing 
structures. For example, Calvin never advocated that the 
Huguenots revolt against their Catholic monarch. Calvin's 
theology, however, did provide the basis for the concept of 

88 tv ,, 89 

Ibid., 67. Parker, 158. 
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90 

self-determination which would have revolutionary conse¬ 
quences in later years. 

It was with Theodore Beza and John Knox that Calvin's 
thinking was applied to specific contexts and used to justify 
violent revolutions by Reformed Protestants against Catholic 
monarchs. Prior to Beza and Knox revolution was unthinkable 
because of theological doctrines concerning divine providence. 
As Dan Danner explains: 

Simply put, God rules the world in and through kings, 
governors, and rulers. The question of abuse of office 
made no difference; if rulers were evil, it was God's 
way of punishing his people.91 

Beza maintained, however, that a series of social contracts 
or obligations existed within civil government in a hier¬ 
archical order. If the higher rulers failed in the perfor¬ 
mance of their duties, the lesser magistrates were within 
their right to oppose or even depose their superiors. As 
Parker elaborates: 

. . . the power of the civil magistrate comes ultimately 
from the people, and that they are bound to the funda¬ 
mental laws of their realms by a social contract with 
their people, the violation of which takes away their 
right to obedience. Not that private individuals have 
a right to rebel, but the subordinate civil authorities 
possess a right and a duty to oppose and, if necessary, 
to depose a tyrant.92 


90 

The concept of self-determination represented a 
radical break from fatalism. For a discussion of the ethical 
implications of self-determination, see ibid., 156-158, and 
Graham, 157-173. 

^Danner, 471. ^Parker, 162. 
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At the same time, Knox was advocating a similar but 
more elaborate scheme for revolution in Scotland. According 
to Knox, oppressive civil and religious leaders needed to be 
deposed, through violent means if needed, because the people 
had a right to live and prosper in a true Christian common¬ 
wealth. Knox made two distinctions regarding responsibility 
for initiating insurrection. The lesser magistrates were 
responsible for reforming or purifying religion within a 
nation. The people, however, were charged with the responsi¬ 
bility to establish Christian political, social, and economic 
structures. Revolution implied a thorough change within a 
society. 

Knox went beyond either Calvin or Zwingli by advocat¬ 
ing a Christian obligation to overthrow governments which 
could not govern in a truly faithful manner. Christians were 
not only obligated to withhold obedience from an unjust re¬ 
gime, but to revolt against it. Suffering caused by a tyrant 
was not an indication of divine judgment but a call for the 
elect to assume their rightful responsibilities. Unlike 
Luther or Calvin, the state did not possess divine authority— 
its value was functional. 

Those in authority are intended by God to preserve the 
peace and to punish the wicked. If these functions are 
not performed, the ordinance stands, despite men's un¬ 
faithfulness, but the rulers are to be resisted.93 

^Davies, 58. 
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Or as Knox wrote: "To resist a tyrant, is not to resist God 
nor yet his ordinance." It was with the revolution in 
Scotland, and later in England, that Knox's theological 
principles were applied to specific contexts and used to 
justify violent revolution. 

Anabaptists 

Anabaptists comprised the "left wing" or "radical" 
dimension of the Reformation. Because of the diversity with¬ 
in the movement, it is difficult to identify generalizations 
concerning Anabaptist attitudes toward revolution. Franklin 
Littell argues that Anabaptists represented a spectrum that 

ranged from pacifist spiritualists to revolutionary "Macca- 
95 

beans." The movement included the revolutionary Thomas 
Hilntzer, the moderate Balthasar Hubmaier, and the pacifist 
Menno Simons. Anabaptists combined their attempt to restore 
New Testament Christianity with a fervant eschatology. As 
Littell observes: 

. . . Anabaptism was primitivist and eschatological. The 
norm is the past, the hope for the future is the Restitu¬ 
tion of the Early Church. There is on the one hand an 
attitude which is conservative, even reactionary; on the 
other there is a revolutionary spirit which can burst 
the most secure of ecclesiastical or social forms.96 

Pacific and violent Anabaptists shared three basic 

9 ^As quoted in ibid. 

95 Littell, 28-29. 96 Ibid., 53. 
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assumptions: 1.) The state was sinful, and its role and 
authority was limited. It was a temporary institution that 
would be replaced in the future by the kingdom of God. 2.) 

The church was a voluntary association of the elect rather 
than a state religion. The church needed to recover its New 
Testament heritage of an identity separate from the state. 

3.) There was an urgent emphasis upon eschatology. The king¬ 
dom of God was coming soon, and its approach had concrete 
importance for Christian ethics—particularly the problem 
of violent revolution. 

Pacific and violent Anabaptists differed over the 
means to achieve these goals. One group was exclusively paci- 
fistic while the other conducted a holy crusade. This result¬ 
ed in diametrically opposing views on revolution. These 
differences can be examined by comparing and contrasting their 
views on the state, the church, and eschatology. 

First, pacific Anabaptists believed that the state 
had divine authority to govern the nonelect. This authority, 
however, did not extend to the church. Government was part 
of the fallen world and was not a work of God's salvation. 
Because of the fallen condition of the world, the sword was 
given to the state as "an office of wrath." 97 Christians, 
therefore, should obey secular rulers except in matters of 
faith or conscience. Since the magistrates used the sword to 

97 Ibid., 105. 
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enforce civil law and wage war, no true Christian (who was 
pacifist) could participate in government. Consequently, the 
church "... could do no other than withdraw from all politi- 
cal life." It had to remain apolitical. As a result, paci¬ 
fic Anabaptists did not develop a philosophical understanding 

of government, and its ethic toward the state was "passive 
99 

obedience or noncooperation in matters of conscience. 

For violent Anabaptists the state did not have divine 

authority to govern the elect. A state which was not based 

on the law of the New Testament'*' 9 *'* was the Antichrist and 

should be opposed by the church. No distinction was made 

between secular and religious governance. "All oppression in 

the world, both secular and religious, was to be violently 
101 

overthrown." The sword was not given to the state but 
belonged to the elect as an instrument of their salvation in 
preparation for the kingdom of God. The state should be 
obeyed only if it is just. For violent Anabaptists, their 
response to political authority did not include withdrawal or 
separation but a responsibility to revolt and reestablish a 
godly government. Radical revolution was a Christian vocation 
if it led to the building of a state governed by the elect. 
Rather than apolitical, the church's activities should demon¬ 
strate its desire to establish social and economic structures 

98 Bainton, 156. 99 Littell, 105. 

10 °See Stayer, 78. 101 Littell, 8. 
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based on biblical principles. Such a program, for example, 

can be seen in the Peasants War and the formation of the 

102 

"New Jerusalem" at Milnster. Instead of passive obedience, 

the state should be judged by the elect. If it was found 

wanting, Christians could revolt against it. 

Second, Anabaptist attitudes toward revolution were 

reflected in their ecclesiologies. Pacific Anabaptists tried 

to restore a primitive church based on a New Testament model. 

The ethics of this restored community should reflect a literal 

attempt to live out Jesus' teachings. The primary concern of 

the church, therefore, was its distinctiveness from the world. 

"They were concerned first of all with the purification of the 

Christian witness, separating the True Church from power and 

103 

political interest." Since the world of power and politi¬ 
cal interest did not share its faith, the church should ex¬ 
pect to be persecuted. Indeed, persecution was a mark of the 
true church. 

The Anabaptists taught, as indeed they experienced, that 
the Christians must expect persecution and exile, for 
this was the inevitable lot of those who submitted to 
Christ and would not wrestle for political control. 104- 

In response to this persecution, pacific Anabaptists articu¬ 
lated a theology of suffering as a means of salvation and a 
repudiation of the revolutionary tactics pursued by violent 

■^^See stayer, 227-280. 

103 Littell, 103. 104 Ibid., 107. 
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Anabaptists. As Littell argues: 

Thus the Anabaptists developed a theology of suffering, 
transforming the persecuted remnant into a triumphant 
church, rich in historical significance and bringing the 
means of present salvation. The idea of suffering be¬ 
came their moving power and hope in the Third Age, a 
refined and nonviolent parallel to the revolutionary 
conquest conceived by the radicals at MUnster.105 

Consequently, pacifism was the principal goal (rather than a 
means) for the Christian to imitate Christ. Since Christians 
looked forward to the return of their Lord and the establish¬ 
ment of his kingdom, they would prepare the way through suf¬ 
fering as a "pilgrim church." Revolution was simply not a 
faithful role for the church to perform. 

Violent Anabaptists combined Old Testament imagery 

106 

with an apocalyptic eschatology. They emphasized politi¬ 

cal concerns rather than spiritual ones. Instead of a per¬ 
secuted minority, the church was a revolutionary elite on the 
vanguard of a new age. Persecution was not a mark of faith 
but a sign that the faithful should rebel. Rather than a 
theology of suffering, violent Anabaptists proclaimed resis¬ 
tance and revolution. The way for the kingdom of God could 
not be prepared through pacifism because the sword was needed 
to separate the elect from the heathen. As Stayer explains, 
"The idea that the power of God alone would bring the triumph 


105 Ibid., 132. 

106 

The violent Anabaptists in Mtlnster combined the 
imagery of the "new Davidic kingdom" with the establishment 
of the kingdom of God. See Stayer, 250-252. 
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of the Gospel was a half-truth, because the Sword was the 
instrument of God's might. Rather than a pilgrim church 

quietly waiting, violent Anabaptists saw themselves as a 
crusading church preparing the earth to receive the kingdom. 
Revolution was the role the church should play in such an 
endeavor. 

Third, because Anabaptists stressed the recovery of 
the primitive church, they viewed the world and its institu¬ 
tions eschatologically. As Littell clarifies: 

Because primitivism is not necessarily a theory of ori¬ 
gins but really a device for passing judgment on con¬ 
temporary society, it is closely linked with views of 
the future. Eden is also Utopia. The imagery of the 
lost Paradise reverberates through apocalyptic visions 
of the book of Revelation. In the Left Wing, primitivism 
leads straight into eschatology.108 

The different eschatological visions of pacific and violent 

Anabaptists helped to determine their respective rejection 

and acceptance of revolution. 

Pacific Anabaptists expected the kingdom of God to be 
created by miraculous and nonhistorical means. Consequently, 
they were patient and developed an ethical quietism regarding 
the powers of this world. Salvation was an extra-historical 
reality that resulted in a pacifist life style. The principal 
duty of the Christian was to restore the church to its New 
Testament purity. The peace of the restored church would 
prepare the world for the kingdom, and vengeance against the 


107 Ibid., 77. 108 Littell, 51-52. 
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wicked (those who persecuted the elect) was the prerogative 
of Christ. Although the new Jerusalem would someday be a 
reality, it could only be established after Christ's return. 
Revolution, therefore, was an inappropriate response to tem¬ 
poral concerns, and it would only hinder, rather than prepare, 
the way for the establishment of the kingdom. 

The dominant mood of violent Anabaptists was apoca¬ 
lyptic and chiliastic. Christ would return soon i£ the 
elect would seize political power. Salvation was a temporal 
reality that was experienced in the violent overthrow of the 
present wicked age. Rather than simply restoring the church, 
Christians were called to restore all creation (i.e., politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic institutions). It was an utopian 
vision that could only be realized through the use of the 
sword in removing those who stood in the way—the princes and 
magistrates. Vengeance did not belong to Christ but to his 
elect. Christ could only return after the faithful had built 
the new Jerusalem. Revolution, therefore, was a needed re¬ 
sponse to temporal affairs because it was the means to 
establish the kingdom. 

To summarize, Catholics believed that a proper rela¬ 
tionship between church and state could only exist in a Chris¬ 
tian society (i.e., Christendom). The ultimate authority to 
use the sword or employ violence resided in the state. If 
Christians were subjected to an unjust regime, their response 
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could be limited resistance or revolution in rare circum¬ 
stances. Using Bainton's categories for violence, the dom¬ 
inant attitudes toward war were the just war and the crusade, 
whereas the dominant attitudes toward revolutionary violence 
were pacifism and, occasionally, crusades by Catholic citi¬ 
zens against Protestant leaders. 

For Lutherans the relationship between church and 
state was symbolized by the two kingdoms. The sword could 
only legitimately be used by the state, and the Christian 
response to an unjust regime was patience. The dominant 
ethic toward war was the just war, and the proper response to 
revolutionary violence was pacifism by the "agonized obser¬ 
ver ." 

There was great diversity among representatives of 
the Reformed tradition. Zwingli and Calvin believed that 
church and state were synonymous but organized differently. 

The use of the sword was restricted to the state. The Chris¬ 
tian response to an unjust state was either limited resistance 
(Zwingli) or reform (Calvin). The dominant ethic toward war 
was the just war, and the reaction to revolution was a paci¬ 
fism resulting in "correct independence" (Zwingli) or a 
reformed society (Calvin). 

For Beza and Knox, however, the relationship between 
church and state depended on the circumstances. Christians 
should cooperate with a Christian state but should resist a 
government when the practice of "true" religion was prohibited 
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(responsibility of the lesser magistrates), or when the laws 
of the nation were not being upheld (responsibility of the 
people). The ultimate authority for the use of the sword lay 
with the elect, who were justified to use it against an unjust 
state. The dominant ethic toward both war and revolution was 
the crusade, which led to either the protection or creation 
of a state governed by the elect. 

For pacific Anabaptists the relationship between 
church and state was characterized by tension. Although the 
use of the sword was always sinful, it could be used by the 
state because of the fallen condition of the world. The re¬ 
sponse of the church to an unjust state was selective nonco¬ 
operation, which resulted in persecution and suffering. The 
dominant ethic toward war and revolution was an absolute and 
legalistic pacifism which led to a withdrawal from society. 

Violent Anabaptists viewed the state as their enemy— 
the Antichrist. The elect possessed the authority to use 
the sword against governments the persecuted the true church. 
The dominant ethic toward war and revolution was the crusade, 
which would result in the establishment of the kingdom and a 
new age. 

These comparisons and contrasts are schematized in 
diagram 2.5. 
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Diagram 2.5 

TRADITIONAL WESTERN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVES ON REVOLUTION 
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CHAPTER 3 

CONTEMPORARY WESTERN THEOLOGICAL POSITIONS 
AND THEIR CRITIQUE BY LIBERATION THEOLOGY 

We come now to the second phase of this project—an 
examination of contemporary theological positions that have 
grown out of the historical attitudes toward the state and 
violence as explored in chapter two. In that chapter we saw 
that the Christian understanding of and relationship to the 
state has changed over time. These changes influenced the 
church’s attitude toward violence. As it accepted greater 
social responsibility, the use of violence received closer 
scrutiny. With the exception of the pre-Constantinian church 
and the pacific Anabaptists, violence was acceptable when em¬ 
ployed by the state. Revolutionary violence, however, was 
viewed with skepticism, and its chief advocates came from the 
Reformed and violent Anabaptist traditions. 

These various historical attitudes toward the state 
and the use of violence imply different theological assump¬ 
tions that directly influence contemporary understandings of 
and responses to violent revolution. Modern theological re¬ 
flection on revolution has largely grown out of these histor¬ 
ical traditions and experiences. Their applicability to the 
context of the Third World is, therefore, problematic. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine and critique 
modern western theological views on revolution in light of 
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the context of the Third World. This will be accomplished by: 
1.) summarizing the positions of four modern western theolo¬ 
gians, and 2.) critiquing their positions from the perspective 
of liberation theology. 

CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGICAL POSITIONS WHICH HAVE GROWN 
OUT OF THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN TRADITIONS 

This section will summarize the theological position 
on revolution held by Helmut Thielicke, Karl Barth, Robert 
McAfee Brown, and John Howard Yoder. Three criteria were em¬ 
ployed in choosing these individuals as representatives of 
modern western perspectives. First, each assumes that Chris¬ 
tian faith affects social, political, and economic relation¬ 
ships. Second, each has examined violent revolution as a pos¬ 
sible Christian response to unjust social, political, and eco¬ 
nomic structures. Third, each of their dissimilar conclusions 
reflect different assumptions about God, sin, salvation, ec- 
clesiology, and eschatology which can be compared and con¬ 
trasted. 

These theologians have either been influenced by or 
have drawn upon the historical traditions examined in chapter 
two. Thielicke utilizes Luther's doctrine of the two kingdoms 
to examine the dubious character of revolution. Barth uses 
the Reformed tradition to articulate a relationship between 
repentance and revolution. Brown draws upon the Catholic un¬ 
derstanding of the just war in support of a just revolution 
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ethic. Finally, Yoder applies pacific Anabaptist principles 
to formulate a nonviolent revolutionary witness. 

Helmut Thielicke: The Dubious Character of Revolution 

•1 

Thielicke's social ethics are based primarily on 
Luther's doctrine of the two kingdoms. Consequently, ques¬ 
tions regarding political, social, and economic structures 
are secular concerns and not properly those of the church. 

Within secular ethical categories issues concerning resistance 

2 

against the state are treated as "borderline situations." 

All borderline situations are dubious in character because 
they challenge governmental authority that is vital to the 
order and proper function of the secular kingdom. 

According to Thielicke, the state possesses divine 
authority, but it stands "... under the reservation of a 

3 

Nevertheless." This "Nevertheless" means that government is 
a result of sin—an emergency response on the part of God to 
the fall. But the state still plays a role in salvation, and 
obedience by its citizens is obligatory.^ With this premise 
in mind, Thielicke makes two assumptions concerning borderline 

1 

My source is Helmut Thielicke, Theological Ethics 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1969) II: Politics. 

2 See ibid., II, 42-43. 1 2 3 Ibid., II, 332. 

“^According to Thielicke, the "average citizen" is 
required to suffer under a repressive regime as a form of 
Christian duty. See ibid., II, 324. 
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situations. First, within the secular kingdom political order 
is essential—chaos and anarchy must always be avoided. 

Second, evil must be resisted when it originates from a du¬ 
bious source.^ 

Based on these assumptions, Thielicke argues that 
there are four possible forms of resistance. First, in a 
democracy opposition to the state is legal and orderly. Po¬ 
litical parties are formed which present alternative view¬ 
points. Second, within totalitarian regimes resistance is 
always illegal. The state represents all legitimate values 
which cannot be challenged. Resistance is treasonous. Third, 
in a totalitarian state resistance may be legitimate if it 
attempts to transform a perverted state into a true govern¬ 
ment. "Its legitimacy will be shown by the fact that it is 

not anarchical or marked by group egoism, but is exercised in 

£ 

the name of the successor government which is to be." 

Fourth, resistance that leads to anarchy is both illegal and 
illegitimate and should always be avoided. 

Within the context of resistance a specific revolu¬ 
tionary act may be either acceptable or unacceptable from an 
ethical perspective. An acceptable revolution would affirm 

5 

Thielicke is not clear why he limits resistance to 
evil only when its source is "dubious." He does maintain, how¬ 
ever, that "passivity" by the Christian in this situation in¬ 
curs moral guilt. See ibid., II, 324. 

6 Ibid., II, 331. 
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the state, or at least the principle of a proper state. Re¬ 
gardless of this potential acceptability, however, all revo¬ 
lutions are of dubious character for three reasons. 

First, there is a residue of authority in any and all 
governments. Since all governments are part of the secular 
kingdom, their existence and function reflect divine approval. 
If a revolt does occur, it must be in response to an extreme 
"peculiarity" such as madness by a political leader. Such a 
peculiarity must also be indicative of an entire system or 
regime and not just a series of isolated events. "The pecu¬ 
liarity here referred to includes more than merely individual 
defects. It has to do with the utterly questionable character 
of particular persons and systems." 7 It is a question, there¬ 
fore, of whether there is sufficient criteria to determine if 
a system is deficient or if its use is defective. If the sys¬ 
tem is defective then revolution may be warranted, but if the 
leadership is defective, the proper response is reform and 
new leadership 

Second, revolution is a complex activity that involves 
duplicity, deception, and compromise on the part of its par- 

Q 

ticipants. Such actions are accepted by revolutionaries as 
morally correct, but their acceptance is not resolved without 
a sense of guilt. Revolution must be motivated by a love for 
neighbor. As a result, guilt is incurred by the use of 

7 Ibid., II, 333. 8 See ibid., II, 335-339. 
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g 

violence. Before revolution becomes an option, the effects 
of violence should be considered and the cost carefully eval¬ 
uated. Thielicke then suggests ”... that revolution is ap¬ 
propriate, if at all, only in cases of extreme emergency. 

Third, the anarchic consequences of revolution make 

11 

all such endeavors morally questionable. As the new order 
seeks to consolidate its power, anarchy results. The revolu¬ 
tionary is a zealot whose mentality is not easily changed. 

The revolutionary may actually stand in the way of the goals 
of the revolution. ”[T]he revolutionary naturally tends to 
foster permanent instability, and hence to stand as an ob- 
stacle between the act of revolution and its goal.” Revo¬ 
lutions may alter the world but they do not necessarily im¬ 
prove it. 

According to Thielicke, the dubious character of 

revolution is compounded by the facts that perverse regimes 

retain an element of authority, and order is always prefer- 

13 

able to anarchy. Nevertheless, Thielicke maintains that in 
extreme cases revolution may be legitimate as a last resort. 

Q 

Cf. Luther's teaching on the guilt of a soldier who 
fights in an unjust war. See Althaus, The Ethics of Martin 
Luther, 127. 

10 Thielicke, II, 339. 1:L See ibid., II, 340-341. 

12 Ibid., II, 340. 

1 ^ 

In principle, the role of the Christian is to al¬ 
ways honor the state. See ibid., II, 342. 
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There are, however, specific premises that determine an "ex- 

..14 

treme case. 

One such premise is the availability of a successor 

government. A new regime must be ready to assume power and 

be an improvement over the old. This exchange of power must 

be accomplished through political means and not by any effort 

15 

on the part of the church. Another premise is the ripeness 
of the situation. The revolution must have an obvious chance 
for quick success. "The existing but tottering government 
must be outwardly so shaken that only an additional push is 
needed to bring its fall."*® Related to these premises, 
Thielicke also argues that a revolution must reflect a legiti¬ 
mation by the people as a whole. 

A third premise for a legitimate revolution, if it be 
directed against the totality of a system, is that it 
be supported by the totality of the people, i.e., by the 
clearly discernable will of the whole nation and not just 
by one group with its special interests.17 

Until now, very little has been said about the role 
of the church in a revolutionary situation. Thielicke main¬ 
tains that since the church represents the spiritual kingdom, 
it cannot play a legitimate role in a revolution. The church 

14 

For a summary of these ethical premises, see ibid., 
II, 342-348. 

^The church cannot be an alternative government be¬ 
cause it would require mixing the responsibilities of the two 
kingdoms. 

1 ^Thielicke, II, 346. 17 Ibid. 
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can never engage in revolutionary acts or offer itself as a 

successor government. It may criticize specific measures un- 

18 

dertaken by the state, but the church can never condone the 

use of violence to undermine the state. To approve the use of 

violence would be irresponsible because subversive acts would 

negate any positive aspects of the existing regime, and vio- 

19 

lence would be directed against innocent individuals. The 
proper role of the church, therefore, is prayer rather than 
resistance. As the revolution evolves, however, the Christian 
community should accept under its care those participants who 
acknowledge the guilt that results from all acts of insurrec¬ 
tion. ’’The church can only take the troubled conscience of 

the conspirator into its patoral care, and declare forgive- 

20 

ness to him who is conscious of his guilt before God." 

At this juncture, Thielicke argues that traditional 
Lutheranism has attempted to stay clear of revolutions but 
accepts the result when they occur. Thielicke maintains, 
however, that due to the modern situation such an attitude is 
questionable. The object of revolution must always be 

18 

The church, as an institution, has the moral ob¬ 
ligation to protest against specific policies or activities 
of the state. This obligation has implications for individual 
Christians in revolutionary situations. For a discussion of 
these implications, see ibid., II, 350-375. 

19 

Due to the indiscriminate nature of revolutionary 

violence. 

20 Thielicke, II, 338. 
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considered in every situation. The individual Christian 
should be viewed as a mature person who may see moments when 
the state must be resisted. Thielicke allows for the pos¬ 
sibility that the Christian, as a citizen of both the secular 
and sacred kingdoms, may feel obligated to participate in 
selected revolutions. The church, therefore, should encourage 
a sense of social responsibility among its members, but in¬ 
stitutional involvement in the affairs of the secular kingdom 

21 

is never legitimate. 

To summarize, revolution is always questionable in 
character but may be legitimate in extreme cases. A revo¬ 
lution must always affirm the principle of an orderly state. 
Revolutionary acts should be governed by the following pre¬ 
mises: 1.) There is an available successor government; 2.) 

The situation is ripe; and 3.) The will of the people is being 
expressed. The role of the church in revolution is prayer 
and pastoral care. If Christians feel obligated to partici¬ 
pate in a revolution, they do so as individuals and not as 
representatives of the church. 

Karl Barth: Repentance and Revolution 

Within Barth's ethical framework on political, social, 

21 See ibid., II, 360-367. 
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22 

and economic concerns, the central question is this: at 

23 

what point is the church concerned about justice? Barth 
maintains that within the Reformed understanding of scripture 
there is both divine and human justice. Authority and law 
rests on this dual source of justice and is expressed through 
a divine providence that protects humanity from the conse¬ 
quences of sin. This providence is seen in Barth's Chris- 
tology—it is in Christ that divine and human justice find 
their unity. This unity of justice in Christ provides the 
basis for Barth's understanding of the relationship between 
repentance and revolution. 

According to Barth, the state is an "angelic" power 
which can become demonic. In such a situation the church is 
called to suffer. However, through its suffering the church 
assumes responsibility for society, as symbolized in its 
prayers offered in behalf of secular leaders. Furthermore, 
there is a measure of hope for the church in this suffering 
because through the state's demonic injustice, God's righ¬ 
teousness is fulfilled. 

The state, as an angelic power, plays a role in sal¬ 
vation. The state exists to maintain order and administer 
justice. Since the state performs a role in salvation, the 

22 

My source is Karl Barth, Community, State, and 
Church (Gloucester: Peter Smith, 1968) 

23 See ibid., 101-107. 
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Christian should obey its laws and acknowledge that its auth¬ 
ority is ordained by God. "Clearly this is because in this 

authority we are dealing indirectly, but in reality, with the 

o / 

authority of Jesus Christ." 

The state is also indicative of Christian eschatology. 

Christian hope lies in a new order symbolized by the kingdom 

of God. In the New Testament this new order is described as 

a political reality. A heavenly state will exist on earth— 

a city of eternal law. The present state is, therefore, an 

indication of this eschatological hope, and all states will 

25 

eventually help build the new Jerusalem. 

. . . [T]he heavenly Jerusalem is also a State, and every 
State, even the worse and most perverse, possesses its 
imperishable destiny in the fact that it will one day 
contribute to the glory of the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
will inevitably bring its tribute thither.26 

There are two problems, however, concerning the re¬ 
lationship between church and state. First, the state may do 
too little. The state may fail to exert its authority to 
maintain order and administer justice. When this occurs an¬ 
archy and injustice results. Barth uses the confrontation be¬ 
tween Jesus and Pilate as an example: "In this encounter of 
Pilate and Jesus the 'demonic' State does not assert itself 

24 Ibid., 122. 

25 

In this sense the church and the state share a 
common destiny. 

2 ^Barth, 125. 
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too much but too little; it is a State which at the decisive 

27 

moment fails to be true to itself." 

The second problem which the church may face is a 
state that usurps too much authority. The state becomes a 
pseudo-church that demands total loyalty from its citizens 
and provides all their values. An example would be the state 
portrayed in the biblical Revelation . 

In order to avoid these problems, Barth believes that 
a mutual guarantee should exist between church and state. 

This mutual guarantee is based on the premises of protection 
and prayer--the state protects the church and the church 
prays for the state. If the state fails to live up to its 
part of the mutual guarantee (e.g., punishing the good or 
rewarding evil), then the church is obligated to remind the 
government of its role within God's salvation and providence. 
Although the state exists outside the church, Christians 
(who participate on both sides of the mutual guarantee) are 
responsible for its conduct. For Barth, this responsibility 
provides an ethical framework for evaluating situations where 
the state no longer honors its part of the guarantee. In 
other words, it is at this point that Barth's theological 
interpretation of the relationship between church and state 
(and their unity in Christ) provides some ethical implica¬ 
tions regarding revolution. 

27 Ibid., 113. 
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As mentioned earlier, the essential service that the 
church provides for the state is prayer. Thus, the state is 
reminded that it is not divine but stands under God's sover¬ 
eignty. Ecclesiastical responsibility to the state is not 
decreased by an unjust regime but instead increased. The 
Christian, therefore, respects political authority in princi 
pie because it is a divine creation. 

It is possible, however, that the state may oppose 

God. 


[T]he possibility may arise that the power of the State, 
on its side, may become guilty of opposition to the Lord 
of lords, to that divine ordinance to which it owes its 
powers.28 

This does not mean that the church must approve this state. 
Certain obligations are still owed, but a rendering to God is 
also due. Christians cannot assume responsibility for a 
demonic state but must become its victims through public 
denunciation of the political leadership. This is done to 
exhibit support for the proper theoretical function of the 
state, rather than as an action against political authority. 
Resistance to an unjust state is, therefore, required of 
Christians, but it must be composed and honorable. A true 
enemy of the state would be one who did not call it to repen¬ 
tance. 

Unqualified opposition to the state occurs when it 


28 Ibid., 138. 
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demands that a particular philosophy of life be adopted by 

all its citizens. This is an attempt by the state to become 

divine. The question is then: 

. . . whether it [the state] has any right to demand from 
them [its citizens] a particular philosophy of life 
(Weltanschauung), or at least sentiments and reactions 
dominated by a particular view imposed by the State from 

without.29 

If this should happen, the government must be brought back to 
its proper function. This may involve conflict, but Chris¬ 
tians are responsible for the choice and maintenance of poli¬ 
tical authority and the consequential struggle this responsi¬ 
bility creates. 

For us [Christians] the fulfillment of political duty 
means . . . responsible choice of authority, respon¬ 
sible decision about the validity of laws, responsible 
care for their maintenance, in a word, political action, 
which may and must also mean political struggle.30 

Therefore, the possibility of revolution exists for the Chris¬ 
tian since the primary responsibility of prayer includes 
active participation in the life and struggle of a nation. 

The question Barth poses is this, ”. . . that we may have to 

'overthrow with God' those rulers who do' hot follow the lines 

31 

laid down by Christ?" In answer to his own question he 
argues: 


. . . the resolute intention of the teaching of the New 
Testament is brought out still more plainly when it is 
clear that Christians must not only endure the earthly 
State but that they must will it, and that they cannot 
will it as a "Pilate" State, but as a just State; when it 


29 Ibid., 143. 30 Ibid., 144. 31 Ibid., 145. 
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is seen that there is no outward escape from the politi¬ 
cal sphere; when it is seen that Christians, while they 
remain within the church and are wholly committed to the 
future "city" are equally committed to responsibility for 
the earthly "city" called to work and (it may be) to 
struggle, as well as to pray, for it; in short, when each 
one of them is responsible for the character of the State 
as a just State.32 

To summarize, the responsibilities of church and state 
are different but unified in Christ. To insure a proper rela¬ 
tionship between the two, a mutual guarantee should exist-- 
the state will protect the church and the church will pray 
for the state. Within this relationship the church must be 
willing to call those who govern to repentance, and Christians 
must assume responsibility for governance in the resulting 
struggle. 


Robert McAfee Brown; A Just Revolution 

33 

According to Brown, a revolution is a response to 

34 

systemic or structural violence. Revolution, as a remedy 
for this situation, attempts to replace the prevailing "sys¬ 
tem" (based on violence) with one that is based on justice. 
In this endeavor violence itself becomes more prevalent due 
to a "spiral effect." At the first level violence and in¬ 
justice permeates entire social, economic, and political 


32 Ibid., 145-146. 

33 

My source is Robert McAfee Brown, Religion and 
Violence (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1973) 

3 ^See above chapter 1, 10-13. 33 See Brown, 8-12. 
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systems. At the second level the response to this injustice 

and violence is driected against the status quo. "Those who 

have been the victims of injustice finally decide that they 

must throw off the shackles of their oppression and end the 

36 

massive injustice they have suffered." The third level is 
increased repression by the status quo. "Confronted with re¬ 
volt, those who hold power put down the revolt by whatever 
repressive means are necessary to ensure that their power is 
not threatened." 37 

Brown argues that there have been three principal re¬ 
sponses to violence within Christian ethics: pacifism, the 
just war, and the crusade. Brown examines the implications 
for revolutionary violence within each ethic. He rejects the 
crusade as irresponsible. Indiscriminate killing does not 
necessarily insure the creation of a just society. Pacifism 
is not rejected in principle, but such a position does not 
adequately address the problem of structural violence and in¬ 
justice. Brown opts for the just war ethic in providing a 
possible guideline for the initiation and conduct of a modern 
revolution. 

According to Catholic moral theology, there are six 
criteria which justify the initiation and conduct of war. 
First, war must be declared by a legitimate authority. In 
the modern era this usually means a nation-state. Second, 

36 Ibid., 10. 37 Ibid., 11. 
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war must be carried out with right intention—the eventual 
goals being peace, justice, and ". . . that the good should 
be promoted.” Third, war is a last resort. All other me¬ 
thods of resolving differences must be exhausted. Fourth, 
the waging of war must be based on the principle of propor¬ 
tionality. The eventual good must be greater than the evil 
suffered. Fifth, there must be a reasonable chance of suc¬ 
cess. Without a possible chance for victory the resulting 
deaths and damage would be fruitless and immoral. Sixth, war 
must be waged with moderation. Restraint must be used in 
choosing targets (e.g., civilians) and the amount of force 
employed. 

Brown argues that these criteria can be applied to 

39 

constructing an ethic for a "just revolution." For Brown, 
structural violence is the major object of a modern revolu¬ 
tion. Through revolutionary acts the basic structures of 
violence and injustice can be challenged by its victims. 

Brown concludes that the just war ethic can be applied to 
revolutionary situations 

... to help determine whether there might be cases in 
which it would conceivably; be just to use physical vio¬ 
lence as a remedy for the hidden violence present in 
unjust social structures.40 


38 Ibid., 19. 

3 ^See ibid., 13-21. Cf. Davies, 164-184. 
^Brown, 21. 
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Based on his understanding of unjust and violent 
structures, Brown explains the steps which lead to a just 
revolution. First, the initial impulse comes from the gospel 
as an expression of the love of neighbor. 4 ^ The revolutionary 
must not be self-seeking. Second, the eventual goal is to 
replace the present system based on violence with one that is 
established on the principle of love or agape . Third, the 
”. . . concern for the well-being of the neighbor must be 

I 0 

translated into a practical program for change.” Christian 
love must be expressed through political, economic, and social 
structures. Fourth, peaceful methods of reform must first 
be employed. Fifth, as an expression of self-defense against 
structural violence, the oppressive minority should be over¬ 
thrown in order to ". . . root out the structural violence it 

[the oppressive minority] was maintaining against the op- 

43 

pressed majority. A thorough condemnation of the status 

quo is needed, and the right of self-defense by the oppressed 
against the prevailing system must be advocated. 

At this point Brown returns to his initial question: 
is there a just revolution analogous to a just war? Brown 
maintains that in certain situations the use of violence to 


Brown does not present any historical evidence 
that a revolution has been motivated by altruistic rather 
than self-interested concerns. 

42 Brown, 50. 43 Ibid., 51. 
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overthrow specific regimes and bring about fundamental change 

is ethically demanded and necessary. 

In simplist terms, the case would be made that structural 
violence can become £o deepseated, s_o powerfully en¬ 
trenched, and so destructive and despotic that there re¬ 
mains no way to overthrow it short of physical violence. 
The need to overthrow it by such means is not only per¬ 
missible, but is demanded in the name of justice, equal¬ 
ity, and love.44 

From Brown's perspective, there is a major distinction between 
the violence used for revolution and the violence employed 
for repression . There is a direct relationship between the 
ends and means regarding the use of violence. A just revo¬ 
lution, for example, would never advocate indiscriminate 
killing or. torture to achieve its goals. 

Brown maintains that the criteria of the just war 
ethic can also be used to justify the initiation and con¬ 
duct of violent revolution. First, revolution must be de¬ 
clared by legitimate representatives of the oppressed. 
Government is not the sole expression of a nation's political 
will or desire.^ Second, revolution must be waged with 
right intention. "The impetus to revolution usually arises 

out of a profound sense of moral outrage that injustice is 

46 

being perpetuated on a wide scale." Third, revolution must 


44 


Ibid., 


59. 


^Brown does not elaborate on who would constitute 
a "legitimate representative of the oppressed," or what al¬ 
ternative political expressions to the state might be. 

^Brown, 59. 
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always be a last resort. All attempts at peaceful change 
should first be exhausted since nonviolent change is prefer¬ 
able to violence. Fourth, there must be a sense of propor¬ 
tionality. "The good that is gained must far outweigh the 
evil that will be inflicted in gaining the good." 47 Fifth, 
there must be a reasonable chance that the revolution will 
succeed. There should not be a "romantic mystique" concern¬ 
ing violence for a noble cause, nor an initiation of a revolt 
that is a "lost cause" from the beginning. Sixth, revolution 
must be conducted with moderation and restraint. Such ques¬ 
tions as who or what will be targets and the use of terror 
should be addressed and assessed. 

Brown admits that his criteria are general and that 
different contexts will demand different approaches. Whether 
a revolution is just or not depends on the situation and how 
well the questions raised by the criteria are answered. The 
criteria used to justify a revolution in Latin America, for 
example, cannot be easily transferred to a different context. 
Brown also argues that revolutionaries must attempt to avoid 
any misuse of violence as a means to achieve fundamental 
social, political, and economic change. A revolution should 
never replace one structure of violence with another. 

Finally, Brown maintains that violent revolution is 
one final phase of a spectrum of social change. 48 The initial 

47 Ibid., 60. 48 See ibid., 78-85. 
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phase is a peaceful attempt to reform the system. Such a 
procedure assumes that change is possible and that the ex¬ 
isting structures are essentially good. If this fails then 
nonviolent challenge is required. This entails an appeal to 
a social sense of justice as exemplified by the career of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. The next phase is the establishment 
of an alternative system. This approach is best illustrated 
by the development of a "counter-culture." The final phase 
is violent revolution. 

Only after a significant attempt to embody the above po¬ 
sitions does one have the moral right to weigh the option 
of physical violence as the "only way left" to bring 
about needed change.4-9 

To summarize, Brown believes that violence is a sys¬ 
temic problem. Oppression occurs when existing systems use 
their power unjustly. In reaction to injustice revolution 
occurs. Revolution must be governed by criteria that are 
roughly analogous to criteria found in the classical just war 
ethic. Violent revolution must also be a last resort in the 
final phase of a spectrum of social change. 

John Howard Yoder: A Revolutionary Witness 

Yoder bases his analysis of revolution^ on the 


49 Ibid., 85. 

■^My sources are John Howard Yoder, The Politics of 
Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972) and John H. Yoder, The 
Original Revolution (Scottdale: Herald, 1971) 
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assumption that Christian ethics are by necessity sectarian, 
but can be used to achieve fundamental economic, social, and 
political change. The means employed, however, must always 
be nonviolent. There are three reasons why Yoder rejects any 
use of violence. 

First, the career of Jesus is central to Christian 
ethics. The life of Jesus, as portrayed in the Gospels, is 
a normative model that should be emulated by Christians. Be¬ 
lievers must either accept or reject different types of be¬ 
havior (i.e., behavior accepted or rejected by Jesus) that 
have social, political, and economic consequences. "[T]he 
ministry and the claims of Jesus are best understood as pre¬ 
senting to men not the avoidance of political options, but 
one particular social-political-ethical option." Since 
Jesus rejected violence in pressing this particular ethic so 
should modern Christians. 

Second, Jesus' proclamation of the kingdom prohibits 
the use of violence. In Jesus' ministry the kingdom broke 
into and transformed history. Consequently, social, politi¬ 
cal, and economic relationships will undergo fundamental 
change. Participants in this "counter-culture" will adopt 
lifestyles and values that will threaten and eventually re¬ 
place the existing order. Although Christians will be tempted 
to employ violence to establish the kingdom, it must be 

■^Yoder, The Politics of Jesus , 23. 
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rejected as an old tool of a corrupt age—the kingdom requires 

new means as well as new goals. "[I]t belongs to the nature 

of the new order that, though it condemns and displaces the 

52 

old, it does not do so with the arms of the old." 

Third, Yoder rejects violent revolution because it is 
ineffective. Violent revolution is never thorough enough be¬ 
cause the use of violence prevents a clear break of the 
future (based on peaceful relationships) from the past (based 
on violent relationships). When violence is used to achieve 
change it is the people in power who are replaced rather than 
the structures . 

What is wrong with the violent revolution ... is not 
that it changes too much but that it changes too little; 
the Zealot is the reflection of the tyrant whom he re¬ 
places by means of the tools of the tyrant.53 

According to Yoder, the proper Christian response to 
unjust political, social, and economic structures is the cre¬ 
ation of a witnessing church. Such a church is a voluntary 
minority within society. It is a radical community that Yoder 
describes as an "underground movement," "cell movement," or 
"intentional community."^ Although a witnessing church does 
not participate within the mainstream of society, it nonethe¬ 
less presents a challenge or alternative to its structures 
and values. 


52 Ibid., 52. 

^Yoder, The Original Revolution , 23. ^Ibid., 28. 
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The distinctness is not cultic or ritual separation, but 
rather a nonconformed quality of ("secular") involvement 
in the life of the world. It thereby constitutes an un¬ 
avoidable challenge to the powers that be and the begin¬ 
ning of a new set of social alternatives.55 

There are four principal characteristics of a witnes¬ 
sing church that have a direct bearing on its moral conduct: 

1.) The career and teachings of Jesus are central; 2.) The 
church always exists in tension with political authority; 

3.) The violence of the state must be met with nonviolent re¬ 
sistance and revolutionary subordination; and 4.) The church 
must retain a faithful eschatology. Such a witnessing church 
offers a revolutionary alternative to both the status quo and 
those who would oppose it through violent means. 

1.) Yoder rejects current "mainstream ethics" because 
they dismiss Jesus' teachings as being either ahistorical or 
irrelevant for contemporary concerns.*'" Yoder argues that 
Jesus' ministry has a direct, relevant, and normative effect 
on contemporary Christian ethics. 

Jesus' proclamation of the kingdom provided a base 
for his messianic ethic. Throughout his career Jesus en¬ 
couraged his followers to adopt alternative lifestyles that 
would be a witness to a new reality opposed to existing social, 
economic, and political structures. Through this messianic 
ethic (the appearance of a new kingdom) Jesus resisted the 
temptations of accomodation (Sadducees), pious purity 

^Yoder, The Politics of Jesus , 47. J ^See ibid., 11-25. 
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(Pharisees), and revolutionary enthusiasm. 

This messianic ethic is to be appropriated and emu¬ 
lated by the church through its life based on "Jubilee princi¬ 
ples." Yoder believes that Jesus' understanding of the king¬ 
dom was based on the Old Testament idea of the Jubilee. With¬ 
in the Christian community there should be a remission of 

debts, a liberation of slaves, and a redistribution of 
58 

wealth. A discipleship based on Jubilee principles means 
that Christians participate in and demonstrate the love, life, 
and death of Jesus. It should be stressed, however, that un¬ 
like Thielicke, Barth, or Brown, Yoder does not claim that 
Christian ethics are normative for society. It is not the 
responsibility of the state to actualize the political, 
social, and economic implications of the messianic ethic. 
Rather, it is the church's responsibility to bear witness to 
this unique reality. This leads to a tension regarding the 
state's power and authority. 

2.) Yoder maintains that traditional Christian ethics 

have viewed Romans 13 as the normative understanding of the 

59 

state. For a variety of reasons he believes that this is 
unfortunate. For the purpose of this project, however, only 
two of Yoder's arguments will be examined. 

57 See ibid., 62-63. 58 See ibid., 66-67. 

59 

Yoder argues that there are six reasons. See ibid., 

195-213. 
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First, Romans 13 does not reflect the major thrust of 
the New Testament's teaching about the state. Paul articu¬ 
lated a positive view of the state within a specific context. 
The situation of the Roman Church was not synonymous with 
other contexts, and Paul's teaching, therefore, does not have 

a universal significance. In other parts of the New Testament 

60 

the state is a demonic rather than a divine institution. 

Second, Yoder argues that Paul was not implying that 

the state is a creation of God but that God orders creation 

through political institutions. The state does not play a 

role in the salvation of creation but represents a desperate 

response to the sinful condition of humanity. The authority 

61 

of and obedience to the state is, therefore, limited. 

Christians do not need to formulate a theory of the state, 
nor do they have an obligation to engage in secular governance. 
Their ultimate loyalty bears witness to the alternative real¬ 
ity of the kingdom. The church does not emulate or imitate 
the practices and values of the "powers that be." 

3.) When the church faces an unjust state its response 
should be nonviolent resistance. An appropriate example is 
the pacific Anabaptists during the Reformation. According to 
Yoder, such a response does not reflect an ethical quietism 
but a revolutionary subordination vis-a-vis an unjust state. 

Subordination means that a given order is "accepted," 

60 See ibid., 195. 61 See ibid., 203. 
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but its meaning rests in relationship to God rather than any 

62 

alternative criteria. This acceptance of subordination 

creates the position of Christian moral agency. 

The Subordinate person in the social order is addressed 
as a moral agent . He is called upon to take responsi¬ 
bility for the acceptance of his position in society as 
meaningful before God.63 

By accepting this responsibility of subordination, the Chris¬ 
tian participates in a community of faith that nutures an 
alternative vision of political, social, and economic rela¬ 
tionships. In this way the authority of the state (and its 

related institutions) is not accepted, but neither is it 

64 

directly challenged. 

The acceptance of this subordinate position frees the 

church to engage in a radical ministry of servanthood--a ser- 

vanthood that is directed toward the world. It is the power 

of this ministry that will call people to reject the coercive 

state, and the revolutionary violence against it, in favor 

of the kingdom that will ultimately transform the existing 
65 

order. Such subordination is in the long run revolutionary 
because prevailing values are rejected for those inspired by 
an alternative vision of the future. Christians live in (and 
are loyal to) the "not yet" of the kingdom rather than the 

62 See ibid., 175. 63 Ibid., 163. 

c/. 

^Through direct violent confrontation. 

^ 3 See Yoder, The Politics of Jesus , 190-192. 
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"now" of the state. The state is the precursor of the king¬ 
dom and is, therefore, sectarian in structure (revolutionary), 
allowing it to be a servant for the world (subordinate). 

4.) If the church is to maintain its position of revo¬ 
lutionary subordination, it must also retain a faithful escha¬ 
tology. Yoder argues that eschatology is the primary anxiety 
of the modern age. There is an overriding concern that "his¬ 
tory comes out right." Such anxiety can be seen in efforts 
that emphasize a particular perspective (ideology) which will 
give meaning and purpose. The problem with such an approach, 
however, is that it assumes there is a direct relationship 

between moral cause and effect that, if properly understood, 

66 

can provide adequate societal goals and motivations. Con¬ 
sequently, a predominate value produces a goal that becomes 
the primary concern, reducing all other values to secondary 
importance. Any means, therefore, are justified by the end. 

One seeks to lift up one focal point in the midst of the 
course of human relations, one thread of meaning and 
causality which is more important than individual persons, 
their lives and well-being, because it in itself deter¬ 
mines wherein their well-being consists. Therefore it is 
justified to sacrifice to this one "cause" other subordi¬ 
nate values, including the life and welfare of one's self, 
one’s neighbor, and (of course!) of the enemy. 67 

For Yoder, the principal feature of Christian escha¬ 
tology is its demand for faithfulness and patience on the 
part of the church rather than effectiveness. It is a call 

66 See ibid., 235. 67 Ibid. 234. 
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to obedient discipleship rather than a goal to be acieved 

through historical effort. It is not the responsibility of 

Christians to make sure that history "comes out right" (e.g., 

through efficient governance or violent revolution), but to 

faithfully fulfill the demands Jesus makes of a witnessing 

and serving church. There must be a radical rejection of the 

methods that are used to govern the affairs of the world. The 

principal imagery for the church is the cross rather than the 

sword. As Yoder emphasizes, it is 

. . . the cross and not the sword, suffering and not 
brute power [that] determines the meaning of history. 

The key to the obedience of God's people is not their 
effectiveness but their patience.68 

This emphasis upon the cross demands an ethical stance 
that has no historical certainty. Faith is central because 
the ethical demands which are placed upon the church are not 
determined by historical circumstances or their outcome. Like 
Jesus, the church both rejects and is rejected by conventional 
wisdom. 

To summarize, when the other characteristics of the 
church are combined with a faithful eschatology, Yoder offers 
a nonviolent but radically revolutionary ethic. Jesus is the 
paradigm of all ethical thought and action for the church. 
Jesus rejected both the state and its violent alternatives 
due to their dependence on coercion to achieve their goals. 


68 Ibid., 238. 
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Because of this rejection, the church will always be in ten¬ 
sion with the demands of the state. This tension produces a 
position of revolutionary subordination for the Christian. 

The church simultaneously supports and transforms the state 
through its radical servanthood. Since the church's eschato¬ 
logical mission is one of faithfulness rather than effective¬ 
ness, the church is a precursor of the kingdom. It is a 
radically revolutionary community because it represents a 
comprehensive alternative to the values and methods of pre¬ 
sent practices. This alternative will eventually transform 
social, political, and economic structures. The efforts of 
the church in this regard represent a new creation that is 
discontinuous with the old. For Yoder, there can be no revo¬ 
lutionary change unless the methods used to achieve it are 
consonant with the goal. For the church, this requires a 
faithful and nonviolent obedience to the teachings and actions 
of Jesus. 

Several contrasts and comparisons can now be offered 
on the assumptions these theologians make about God, sin, 
salvation, ecclesiology, and eschatology. The purpose of 
this comparison is: 1.) to illustrate the relationship between 
theological assumptions and ethical reflection vis-a-vis 
revolution; and 2.) to establish a point of departure for 
contrasting the works of Thielicke, Barth, Brown, and Yoder 
with liberation theologians in terms of methodology, 
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theological assumptions, and ethical judgments. 

Thielicke begins with the assumption that political 
order is a normative condition. Since the state is a divine 
gift for the purpose of preserving order, God is associated 
with the creation and maintenance of an orderly world. In 
addition, it is the role of the state to preserve this divine 
order within history since God assumes little, if any, direct 
involvement. The dominant image of God is that of a transcen¬ 
dent creator. Because of this understanding of order, the 
primary result of sin is anarchy. Although orderly government 
can help to alleviate this condition of sin, ultimately sal¬ 
vation is experienced in an individual and nonhistorical man¬ 
ner. In revolutionary situations the role of the church is 
confined to a spiritual and pastoral function that does not 

''take sides" in the conflict but prays for the restoration of 

69 

order. Thielicke s eschatology is vague but implies that, 
like salvation, it is individual and nonhistorical. He cer¬ 
tainly offers no historical vision of the future which the 
church is attempting to actualize. Thielicke's ethical stance 
toward revolution, therefore, is that it is a decision for 
the individual Christian. Any institutional involvement on 
the part of the church is prohibited. This is in keeping 
with his assumption that although sin has historical 

69 

This topic is examined briefly in Thielicke, II, 

609-611. 
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consequences (e.g., anarchy), salvation and eschatology find 
their fulfillment in a transcendent and nonhistorical God. 

Although Barth shares many of Thielicke's assumptions, 
there are some significant differences. Barth agrees that 
political order is a normative condition implying a trans¬ 
cendent creator, but the primary result of sin is anarchy and 
injustice. The dominant image of God, then, is not only that 
of a creator but also of a judge who attempts to rectify the 
injustice of creation. The principal sign of salvation is 
justice. This connotes a social emphasis. Therefore, in a 
revolutionary situation the church should suffer the conse¬ 
quences of an unjust state and assume its responsibility to 
reestablish justice. Barth's eschatology in this regard is 
clear—the kingdom represents a Christian hope that is also a 
political reality. The just state is a precursor of the king¬ 
dom that will someday be complete and sovereign within his¬ 
tory. Barth's ethical position toward revolution, therefore, 
is that the church is obligated to call an unjust state to 
repentance and participate in the ensuing struggle. This is 
consistent with his assumption that although God is transcen¬ 
dent, divine judgment can only be experienced through a his¬ 
torically relevant salvation and eschatology. 

Brown begins at a different point by arguing that re¬ 
volution may represent a legitimate response to repression. 

An orderly state is not necessarily normative. Brown insists 
that the principal result of sin is not so much anarchy or 
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injustice as it is systemic or structural violence. The only 
method to achieve salvation in this situation is to replace 
systemic violence with structures that are just. This implies 
that God actively participates in the historical struggle to 
rectify structural violence. Unlike Thielicke or Barth, the 
dominant image of God is not a transcendent creator or judge 
but an incarnate pursuer of justice. Brown's position on the 
church in this pursuit of justice is vague. Although Brown 
insists that Christian faith provides a motivation for parti¬ 
cipation in revolutionary struggle, he is not clear if this 
is the prerogative of individual Christians or the church as 
an institution. Within this revolutionary struggle, however, 
eschatology is a historical reality that is present and is 
being actualized through the establishment of justice. In 
this regard it is linked with his understanding of salvation 
and has an obvious social emphasis. Brown's ethical stance 
toward revolution, therefore, is a just revolution code that 
is motivated by a love for the neighbor. This is in keeping 
with his assumption that God is an incarnate participant in 
the struggle for justice—a struggle experienced in a his¬ 
torically active eschatology and process of salvation. 

Yoder insists that neither the state nor revolution¬ 
ary struggle provides an adequate starting point for Christian 
ethics. For the Christian, Jesus is the paradigm for recog¬ 
nizing God's love and care for creation. Like Brown, the 
dominant image of God is an incarnate participant, but this 
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participation is seen in the ministry of Jesus. It is not so 
much a question of order or even justice as it is a question 
of faithfulness. This can be seen in Yoder's assumptions 
about sin and salvation. Yoder agrees that anarchy, 
injustice, and structural violence are indications of sin. 

But, the cause does not lie in rebellion or an improperly 
governed state. All institutions are sinful and corrupt 
because of their association with a fallen world. Salvation 
is not achieved by reforming or replacing institutions, but 
by withdrawing from them into a community guided by the values 
of the kingdom. The role of the church, then, is a sectarian 
or witnessing community that engages in a radical servanthood. 
The church is literally a counterculture that does not parti¬ 
cipate in secular governance or revolutionary confrontation. 
For Yoder, the resulting eschatology is paradoxically both 
transhistorical and historical. It is transhistorical in that 
the Christian is not concerned with making history turn out 
right. Rather, the church’s eschatology is a call to remain 
faithful to the teachings and demands of Jesus. Such an 
understanding of eschatology (and salvation), however, has 
historical consequences because such faithfulness will result 
in suffering.^ Yoder's ethical position toward revolution, 
therefore, is a nonviolent subordination that both serves 

7^In the future the kingdom will also transform all 
historical institutions, but this is not the present respon¬ 
sibility of the church or the Christian. 
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and rejects the status quo. This is consistent with his 
assumption that since Jesus presents the model of faith, a 
faithful response would be a withdrawal from the world in 
order to find salvation. 

A final comparison must now be offered on the author ¬ 
ity , scope , and locus of the theological assumptions and 
ethical judgments advocated by these theologians. 

By "authority" I mean the ultimate source or reference 
point that the theological assumptions and ethical judgments 
attempt to exemplify and actualize. The theologians we exam¬ 
ined represent either a transcendent or an incarnate source 
of authority. For example, a transcendent source of author¬ 
ity stresses the role political governance plays in a cosmic 
process of salvation—i.e., political, economic, and social 
structures are divine "gifts" rather than functional his¬ 
torical processes. An incarnate source of authority empha¬ 
sizes 'the historical nature and consequences of a salvific 
process—i.e., the source of moral authority lies within, 
rather than outside, the confines of history. From this per¬ 
spective, Thielicke and Barth represent a transcendent empha¬ 
sis (due to their stress upon orderly governance of creation), 
whereas Brown and Yoder represent an incarnate source of 
authority (due to their stress upon justice and Jesus res¬ 
pectively) . 

"Scope" refers to the intended audience of an ethic 
and its historical applicability. The scope can be either 
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universal or sectarian. A universal scope means an ethic is 
intended for all people and is applicable in any historical 
setting. A sectarian scope confines an ethic to a particular 
community and distinct historical period. From this view¬ 
point, Thielicke, Barth, and Brown have a universal scope. 
Yoder's scope is sectarian. 

"Locus" designates the primary mode in which the eth¬ 
ical action is advocated. The three possibilities are indi¬ 
vidual, social, and communal. Thielicke's locus is the indi¬ 
vidual. A person must choose to either uphold order, resist 
it, or engage in social reform. For Barth and Brown the locus 
is social. Political governance and revolutionary challenge 
have relational qualities that cannot be understood or re¬ 
sponded to through autonomous decisions. Ethical actions and 
their consequences are social in nature and impact. Finally, 
Yoder's locus is communal. It is within a community of faith 
that ethical reflection takes place. Although there are in¬ 
dividual and social dimensions of ethical reflection and 
action, attention is always directed back to the community. 

These comparisons illustrate the relationship between 
theological assumptions and ethical judgments. What one be¬ 
lieves about God, sin, salvation, ecclesiology, and escha¬ 
tology has a direct effect upon one's response to revolution. 
Furthermore, these comparisons (which are schematized in Dia¬ 
gram 3.1) provide a point of departure for a critique by 
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Diagram 3.1 

COMPARISON OF THEOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS AND ETHICAL JUDGMENTS 
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liberation theology. This critique will not only challenge 
the validity of the theological assumptions and their con¬ 
sequential ethical judgments, but will also call into question 
the methodology that produced them. 

THE CRITIQUE OF WESTERN PERSPECTIVES 
BY LIBERATION THEOLOGY 

In the previous section we examined four selected 
western theologian's views on revolution, the theological 
assumptions behind their views, and the authority, scope, and 
locus of their ethical positions. The purpose of this sec¬ 
tion is: 1.) to examine the methodology employed by these 
western theologians and compare it with an alternative method¬ 
ology used by liberation theologians; 2.) to explore the ethi¬ 
cal judgments on violent revolution implied by liberation 
theologians; and 3.) to compare and contrast the theological 
assumptions of the selected western theologians with those of 
liberation theology. 

This critique by liberation theology will be based on 
the works of Hugo Assmann, Jose Miguez Bonino, Gustavo Guti¬ 
errez, and Juan Luis Segundo. Unlike the previous section, 
however, the positions of these theologians will not be pre¬ 
sented separately. The critique will instead be accomplished 
by examining the methodology, ethical implications, and theo¬ 
logical reflections suggested by the works of these liberation 
theologians. 
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Methodology 

The ethical analysis and judgments of the selected 
western theologians previously examined represent the culmi¬ 
nation of a methodological process. As mentioned in chapter 
71 

one, western theological methodology tends to maintain a 
dichotomy between spiritual and historical concerns, insist 
that thought precede action, prefer universal statements over 
contextual ones, and assume that order is in some form a nor¬ 
mative condition. From these methodological predispositions 
basic theological assumptions about God, sin, salvation, ec- 
clesiology, and eschatology are formulated. These assumptions 
conform to and represent the predispositions even though a 
wide variety of assumptions are formulated. 

Based on these theological assumptions, parameters 
for ethical sources of authority, scope, and locus are estab¬ 
lished. These parameters provide guidelines for ethical anal¬ 
ysis and judgment. In this sense, they function as a para¬ 
digmatic device for moral reflection and action. It is im¬ 
portant to note that for western methodology these parameters 
are dependent upon the theological assumptions and not vice 
versa. Only at the end of this methodological process can 
concrete ethical judgments on revolution be offered. 

The methodology of liberation theology shares many 

^See above, 20-24. 
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common features with its western counterpart but in a dif- 

72 

ferent order. The predispositions of liberation theology 
include an orientation toward history, an insistence that 
action precedes thought, a preference for contextual state¬ 
ments over universal ones, and the belief that "order" is not 
necessarily a normative condition. These predispositions es¬ 
tablish parameters for ethical authority, scope, and locus. 
From these parameters moral judgments are made within histor¬ 
ical situations that demand concrete action. It is only after 
moral action has been initiated that theological reflection 
occurs. 

The order of this process exhibits a marked contrast 
with western methodology. Western methodology gradually moves 
from abstract thought to concrete action. The predisposi¬ 
tions represent ideas, prejudices, and preferences. From 
these predispositions theological assumptions are constructed 
which, although having practical implications, are nonetheless 
theoretical. Parameters are built on these assumptions that 
set limits on ethical analysis and judgment. It is after 
these judgments are made that concrete application is imple¬ 
mented. 

Liberation methodology, however, moves from the ab¬ 
stract to the concrete to the abstract. Again, the predis¬ 
positions represent ideas, prejudices, and preferences. 

^See above, 24-28. 
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However, instead of providing a basis for constructing theo¬ 
logical assumptions, parameters are established. These param¬ 
eters function as a paradigmatic device for understanding and 
responding to concrete situations, and are, therefore, in¬ 
fluenced by both the predispositions (abstract) and the con¬ 
text of the situation (concrete). There is a dialectical re¬ 
lationship between moral praxis and the more abstract notions 
of its authority, scope, and locus. After moral action has 
been initiated, the theological assumptions implied or in oper¬ 
ation are critically examined. It is literally a theology in 
the making. The difference with western methodology is that 
the theological assumptions are based on concrete action 
rather than abstract or theoretical constructs. The movement 
from abstract to concrete to abstract is consistent with Ass- 

mann's notion that theology is "reflecting critically" on 

73 

human experience, or as Bomno argues: 

The main point here is that history is not primarily the 
unfolding of man's consciousness or of his ideas but the 
dynamics of his concrete activity, the main form of which 
is the work through which he transforms nature in order 
to respond to the totality of his needs.74 

As we will see later, these contrasting methodological pro¬ 
cesses (see Diagram 3.2) result in dissimilar theological 
assumptions and ethical judgments regarding violent revolu¬ 
tion. 


73 

See Assmann, 62. 

^Bonino, Christians and Marxists , 92. 
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Diagram 3.2 

COMPARISON OF WESTERN AND LIBERATION METHODOLOGIES 
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Western Methodology 

Predispositions—Assumptions—>Parameters—>Ethical Judgments 
[Abstract] [Concrete] 

Liberation Methodology 

Predispositions—>Parameters<--Praxis<--Assumptions 
[Abstract] [Concrete] [Abstract] 


Since the parameters of liberation methodology play a 
major role in the development of ethical judgments and theo¬ 
logical assumptions, we must briefly examine their content 
before continuing. The authority, scope, and locus of libera¬ 
tion methodology are historical, contextual, and structural, 
respectively. 

Ethical authority resides in history. Moral conduct 
is judged by its historical efficacy. History is simulta¬ 
neously the mode in which praxis takes place and the object 
of theological reflection. History, therefore, is the prin¬ 
cipal source of authority because it is here that transcendent 
realities are revealed,^ and where humanity experiences its 

^See Juan Luis Segundo, The Community Called Church 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 1973) 3-23. 
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76 

being through concrete decisions and action. Or as Bonino 
argues, 

. . . there is no truth outside or beyond the concrete 
historical events in which men are involved as agents. 
There is, therefore, no knowledge except in action it¬ 
self, in the process of transforming the world through 
participation in history.77 

This knowledge based on action culminates in a "salvation of 

78 

history" rather than a "salvation history." 

The scope of ethical reflection and action is specific 
historical contexts. It is not history per se where moral 
action occurs, but within specific situations and locations. 
For liberation theologians, therefore, the context which must 
be addressed is the plight of the poor and oppressed in Latin 
America, and their struggle to achieve liberation. The key 
to understanding history, and consequently the key to moral 
conduct, is the contemporary struggle of the oppressed to 
secure their freedom from unjust social, economic, and poli¬ 
tical structures. 

The locus of moral action and theological reflection 
is structural. Political, social, and economic structures 
must be changed if history is to "be saved." Consequently, 
moral action is not directed toward individuals, specific 

76 

See Gutierrez, Liberation and Change , 84. 

^^Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situa ¬ 
tion , 88. 

78 

See Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 3-19. 
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communities, or vague social ideals but toward structures 
that either humanize or dehumanize. 

Since thes.e parameters play a direct and decisive role 
in formulating a liberation understanding of and response to 
violent revolution, we are now ready to examine an ethical 
judgment based on a historical source of authority, contex¬ 
tual scope, and structural locus. 

The Ethical Judgment of Liberation Theology: Revolutionary 
Love 


A liberation understanding of and response to violent 
revolution represents a fourfold process: 1.) Reflection and 
action begins with a specific historical situation; 2.) The 
Christian response to this situation is historical and poli¬ 
tical praxis; 3.) This response transforms the situation; and 
4.) Revolutionary means are employed to bring about this 
transformation. 

1.) Beginning with the situation . Within liberation 

theology ethical reflection and action begins with specific 

historical situations. History is where the demands of faith 

are exhibited, acted upon, and interpreted. The world sets 

the agenda for the Christian. "An engaged faith and obedience 

cannot stand outside or above the world in which they are 
79 

engaged." The historical context for liberation theologians 
79 

Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation , 
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is Latin America—a situation characterized by a history of 

exploitation, oppression, and alienation. 

The current social, political, and economic conditions 

80 

of Latin America stem from a history of exploitation. The 
’’discovery" of the "new world" opened Latin America to Euro¬ 
pean colonization. Its natural resources were readily ex¬ 
ploitable, and the indigenous population provided a cheap (if 
not slave) source of labor. In addition, though the colo¬ 
nizers felt the inhabitants would benefit from bringing them 
the "true religion," Christianity functioned as a means of 

social, political, and economic control that favored the Euro- 
81 

peans. 

Liberation theologians maintain that for a truly 
Christian interpretation of history, history must be reinter¬ 
preted from the perspective of the exploited rather than the 
exploiters. Christ should be seen in the suffering of the op¬ 
pressed rather than the church and its colonial conspirators. 

This reinterpretation will provide the means to change course 

82 

and build a new history. 

Latin America's history of exploitation led to oppres¬ 
sion and alienation. Although Latin American nations gained 

80 

See Eduardo Galeano, Open Veins of Latin America 
(New York: Monthly Review, 1973) — 

81 

See Gutierrez, Liberation and Change , 65. 

82 

See Assmann, 36. 
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political autonomy through wars of independence, these wars 

did not result in political, social, and economic freedom for 

its citizens. Colonialism was replaced with neocolonialism. 

Particularly with the rise of the bourgeois class in Europe 

and North America, the Latin American nations were "born 
83 

dependent." As Gutierrez explains: 

The beginning industrial revolution reinforced the Euro¬ 
pean bourgeois class, and little by little this develop¬ 
ment asserted bourgeois domination in the international 
field. ... In this setting, the so-called "Neocolonial 
pact" was constituted: the New World countries furnished 
raw materials and the industrial countries sold them 
manufactured goods.84 

Not only was this neocolonial dependence confined to economics 

85 

and politics, but it included religion and culture as well. 

This legacy of neocolonial dependence sets the stage 

for Latin America's current oppression and alienation. The 

oppression can be vividly seen in unjust social, political, 

and economic structures that deprive people of freedom and a 

worthwhile existence. For example: 

Two-thirds, if not more, of the Latin American population 
are physically undernourished to the point of starvation 
in some regions. [Coca-chewing, alcohol, even mud-eating 
in some areas are attempts at compensation.] 

Three-forths of the population in several of the Latin 
American countries are illiterate; in others from 20 to 
60 percent. [In relatively advanced countries like 
Argentina, illiteracy and school desertion have increased 
in the last ten years; Cuba has practically eliminated 
illiteracy and Chile was on the way to doing so.] 


83 

Gutierrez, Liberation and Change , 70. 
84 Ibid. 85 See ibid., 69. 
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An overwhelming majority of the Latin American agricul¬ 
tural population is landless. Two-thirds, if not more, 
of the agricultural, forest, and livestock resources of 
Latin America are owned or controlled by a handful of 
native landlords and foreign corporations.86 

This oppression, in turn, leads to alienation. As Bonino 

argues: 

In the final analysis, the capitalist form of production 
as it functions in today's world creates in the dependent 
countries (perhaps not only in them) a form of human ex¬ 
istence characterized by artificiality, selfishness, the 
inhuman and dehumanizing pursuit of success measured in 
terms of prestige and money, and the resignation of gy 
responsibility for the world and for one's neighbor. 

Religious principles and practices reinforce this alienation 

by emphasizing dependence and the inability to determine one's 

own fate--i.e., dependence receives a religious endorcement 

QO 

and sacred quality. Western religious and cultural ideas 
become a virtual norm, severely restricting the options avail¬ 
able for change or improvement. 

It [western thought] has made crystal clear that, insofar 
as it borrowed its categories from the bourgeois society 
and interpreted all phenomena in the Third World in those 
categories, it was actually taking that society for 
granted as a norm and, to that extent, denying history and 
confining change to modifications within the system.89 

Ultimately the victims of oppression and alienation are unable 

to participate in the construction of their own history, 

solidifying the powerful hold of the status quo. 

According to liberation theology, the Christian must 


86 

Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation , 
22-23. “ 

87 Ibid., 31. 88 See ibid., 34. 89 Ibid. 
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attempt to desacralize these oppressive religious/political 
structures. They must challenge the structures with open 
criticism and actively work to replace them with structures 
based on justice. It is through this desacralizing process 
that the alienated are not only freed, but find opportunity 
to create and participate in their own history. Or as Bonino 
clarifies: 


. . . how do we do justice effectively in the world? The 
hungry, thirsty, naked, foreigners and prisoners of the 
world are always historical beings caught in the web of 
human economic, political, and social relationships. Our 
obligation to them cannot escape the complexity of such 
relationships. In other words, Christian ethics has to 
deal with the problem of historical mediation.90 

In short, the Christian must reject and challenge the 
status quo and its consequential oppression, alienation, and 
sacralization. The question then becomes: what concrete 
action must the Christian take? 

2.) The Christian response to the situation . The 
Christian response to the historical situation of oppression 
and alienation is one that "politicizes" understanding and 
action. This stress on politics does not parallel religious 
faith but is its expression in concrete terras—i.e., faith 
and theology "always have a political content." Such an 
effort helps to de-privatize faith in order to make it 


265-278. 


90 

Bonino, Christians and Marxists , 113. 

91 

Assmann, 58. Cf. Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 
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relevant for larger social and political relationships. This 

is particularly important in Latin America because of the 

structural nature of oppression and alienation, and the pro- 

92 

longed challenge needed to correct it. The only Christian 
response to the situation is a political and historical praxis 
motivated by a love for the neighbor ( agape ) and exemplified 
in the church's solidarity with the poor. 

Political and historical praxis insists that theory 
and practice represent a singular, rather than separate, pro¬ 
cess. The traditional dichotomy between them is artificial 
and results in a historically irrelevant theology and ethic. 
Theory and practice represents a spectrum of differences in 
which thoughts and deeds must be consistent. "Speaking the 

truth is no longer an acceptable substitute for doing the 
,.93 

truth. As Assmann insists: 

Reflection ceases to have a world of its own and becomes 
simply a critical function of action; its world and its 
truth are experience itself, and there is no more flight 
to a verbal world decked with ontological considerations 
that reflect man's inability to deal with the real prob¬ 
lems. Interpretation and the language in which it is ex¬ 
pressed become the humanizing dimension of the act of 
transforming the world.94 

According to Assmann, the theological and ethical im¬ 
portance of praxis is illustrated by a series of relation¬ 
ships. First, there must be a direct relationship between 

92 

See Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary 
Situation , 40. 

^Assmann, 74. ^Ibid. 
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95 

"practice and truth." Truth is not an abstract idea—e.g., 
"the ideal truth," or "truth in itself"—but is known only 
through historical action. Its verification is achieved by 
its practice in specific situations. Second, praxis involves 
a relationship between "efficacy and gratuitousness." Gra¬ 
tuitous love, like truth, is not an abstraction but is known 
exclusively in concrete relationships. Since love is directed 
toward people (not abstract ideas), its expression must be 
historically effective—i.e., love enhances the humanity of 
the neighbor. An effective display of love involves political 
struggle, as one attempts to liberate one’s neighbor from 
structures that oppress and alienate. Third, since truth and 
love are historical, the response to the situation in Latin 
America is nothing more than "faith in practice." Faith is 
not confined to narrow "religious" concerns but is active in 
all historical endeavors. It is in these realms that truth 


and love are known. Faith, if it is to be effective, is more 
concerned about orthopraxis than orthodoxy and leads to what 


Gutierrez insists is a political hermeneutics of the gos- 
pel." 98 


This stress on praxis contrasts sharply with western 


95 See ibid., 76-77. 96 See ibid., 77-80. 

9 ^See ibid., 80-84. 

98 

Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 13. 
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or traditional theology. As Bonino points out: 

The classical approach, which is deeply embedded in the 
theological tradition, conceives truth as the correspon¬ 
dence between certain conceptual formulations and uni¬ 
versal ideas or principles. The realm of action corres¬ 
ponds, therefore, to a second level: that of the "conse¬ 
quences” or "inferences" of these truths.99 

Consequently, both western and liberation theology have a 

latent ideological component that legitimizes their method 

and conclusions--i.e., western theology is bound to a liberal 

bourgeois ideology, whereas liberation theology shares many 

features with more radical perspectives. What is important 

here is not that theology is linked with ideology, but what 

the content and practical effects a specific linkage has for 

a historically efficacious faith. The latent ideological 

features that should be reinforced are those that support 

liberation rather than oppression This leads to what 

101 

Bonino calls a "revolutionary praxis." 

As already alluded to, a political and historical 
praxis is motivated by agape . The expression of agape , how¬ 
ever, is not merely sentimental feelings. It is instead a 


99 

Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation, 
30. 

*^For many liberation theologians Marxism is a more 
acceptable ideology because of its analysis of class struggle 
and program for social change. For a discussion regarding the 
relationship between liberation theology and Marxism, see 
Bonino, Christians and Marxists , and Jose Miranda, Marx 
Against the Marxists (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1980) 

101 

Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation , 

99-100. 
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. conscious and intelligent effort to change the basic 
economic and social structures 

Because of oppressive political, economic, and social 
structures, the expression of agape will entail class con¬ 
flict and struggle. If love is to be historically effective, 
it must strive to eradicate the division between oppressed 
and oppressor. In this sense, the Christian loves both the 
oppressed and the oppressor, however the consequences of this 
love are different and do not eliminate the need for class 
struggle and conflict. As love liberates people from oppres¬ 
sive structures it simultaneously liberates the oppressors 
"from themselves." As Gutierrez states: 

In the context of class struggle today, to love one's 
enemies presupposes recognizing and accepting that one 
has class enemies and that it is necessary to combat 
them. It is not a question of having no enemies, but 
rather of not excluding them from our love. But love 
does not mean that the oppressors are no longer enemies, 
nor does it eliminate the radicalness of the combat 
against them. "Love of enemies" does not ease tensions; 
rather it challenges the whole system and becomes a sub¬ 
versive formula.103 

Class struggle, therefore, becomes a principal sign of salva- 

1 C\/ 

tion. As political, social, and economic liberation is 

achieved, the love of God is discovered simultaneously (though 
not differently) as the love of neighbor is exhibited. 


102 

103 

104 


Ibid., 44. 
Gutierrez, 
See ibid., 


A Theology of Liberation , 
203. 


276. 
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Although the love of neighbor is a universal love 
(i.e., both the oppressor and oppressed are loved), its his¬ 
torical expression is not neutral. The expression of love 
within class struggle requires solidarity with the poor in 

their struggle to obtain justice. "The class struggle is a 

105 

fact and neutrality in this question is not possible." A 
historical and political praxis motivated by a love of neigh¬ 
bor must "take sides" in the effort to overcome oppression. 
Faith cannot be nonpolitical or even nonpartisan if it is to 
be efficacious. This leads us to the question of what consti¬ 
tutes an effective historical faith and praxis. 

3.) Transforming the situation . The efficacy of faith 
and praxis is judged by history. Agape is exhibited through 
class struggle which replaces oppressive structures with ones 

that are just. Solidarity with the poor helps the church 

106 

transform social, political, and economic structures, re- 
presenting a "creative activity" in which the oppressed are 
liberated to establish their own history. This process of 
structural transformation is, therefore, central to Christian 
theology and ethics. "The central preoccupation of the theo¬ 
logian who has accepted the provisional nature of his 'making 
theology' will no longer be the interpretation of the world, 
but its transformation." The efficacy of praxis is seen in 

105 Ibid., 275. 106 See ibid., 108-114. 

■^^See Segundo, 106. ^^Assmann, 122. 
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a three-phase effort to build a transformed church, society, 
and people. 

First, if the church is to be transformed it must 

break its bonds with the status quo. "[T]he Church is in one 

way or another linked to those who wield economic and politi- 

109 

cal power in today's world." The church's bondage to the 
status quo is best exemplified when insisting it confine its 
own activities to "spiritual" or "religious" concerns and 
refrain from "political" involvement. Such restrictions legi¬ 
timizes oppression since silence implies support. However, a 
tacit political involvement exists on the part of the church, 
for in remaining spiritual and uninvolved the church supports 
the control of the status quo. Neutrality is impossible. The 
issue is how and in whose interest the church will exhibit its 
support. 

The church breaks its bonds with oppression through 
solidarity with the poor. This solidarity expresses itself 
in actions that help to radically alter social, political, and 
economic structures. Through these efforts the church affirms 
its universal and particular mission in the world. Its uni¬ 
versal mission directs its salvation not just toward those 
"within" its boundaries, but to all people. The means of this 
salvation, however, comes through a particular people—the 
poor and oppressed. Only when the poor are liberated can the 

1 09 

Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 65. 
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church's universal mission of salvation succeed. 

Since the mission of the church is directly linked 

with the liberation of the poor, it must be transformed from 

an institution concerned with internal issues to a community 

110 

that exists for others. Such a self-giving community is a 

salvific sign and is in dialogue with the world's needs and 
struggles. The historical efficacy of this salvific sign is 
seen in the church's direct participation in the struggle for 
liberation. A transformed church is a community of the poor. 

Second, since a transformed church is a community that 
exists for others, the church must work to build a new 
society. Indeed, its own transformation is dependent upon 
these efforts. The motivation for social transformation is 
again agape . 

Hence in the Christian moral outlook, where our concern 
is directed toward others, special attention is focused 
on one of man's major needs: the questions which are 
formulated sooner or later by love.m 

Consequently, the transformation of society is a distinctly 

Christian moral problem which calls for action, not in its 

own institutional interests but in the "interests of our 

neighbor ."^ 2 

The church initiates its moral program with a denun¬ 
ciation of the status quo. It breaks its bonds-with oppression 

110 See ibid., 260-261. m Segundo, 111. 

112 Ibid., 110. 
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by proclaiming (in word and deed) a new reality that shall 
govern social, economic, and political relationships. "This 
denunciation is a manner of expressing the intention of 

11 3 

becoming disassociated from the existing unjust order." 

This denunciation is also an indication that the church 

enters into conflict with the status quo. 

The denunciation of injustice implies the rejection of 
the use of Christianity to legitimize the established 
order. It likewise implies, in fact, that the Church 
has entered into conflict with those who wield power.114 

As the church sides with the poor in its struggle to 

overcome oppression, it reveals the possibility for grace to 

115 

subdue the sin that permeates the world's structures. As 
opposed to social and political forces that stress and rein¬ 
force fragmentation, individualism, and autonomy, the vision 
of a new society offers alternative images that emphasize a 
greater "humanization." For example, a transformed society 

will stress global interdependence in which people share 

116 

mutual responsibilities for one another. Social solidarity 

and "brotherhood" will be emphasized over divisive and indivi- 

117 

dualistic claims. Moral and spiritual autonomy will give 


113 

114 


Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 115. 
Ibid. 


115 

See Juan Luis Segundo, Grace and the Human Con¬ 
dition, (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1973) 37-39. 


1 16 

See Segundo, The Community Called Church , 101. 
117 See ibid., 102. 
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118 

way to cultural cohesiveness. 

If what is envisioned for a transformed society is to 

be historically actualized, then the efforts of the church 

are inseparable from the structural realities it faces. 

Faith and theology have no import for ethics unless they 

are grounded in the acceptance of these historical facts, then 

joined with a fervent and loving desire to change society. 

For Christians this will require a radical posture that 

attempts to fundamentally alter and redefine the relationship 

between exploitive and exploited nations and peoples. As 

Gutierrez summarizes, this radical posture can be seen in the 

revolutionary condition of the Third World. 

The revolutionary situation which prevails today, espe¬ 
cially in the Third World, is an expression of this grow¬ 
ing radicalization. To support the social revolution 
means to abolish the present status quo and to attempt to 
replace it with a qualitatively different one; it means 
to build a just society based on new relationships of 
production; it means to attempt to put an end to the 
domination of some countries by others, of some social 
classes by others, of some people by others.139 

In short, the church transforms the political, social, and 

economic structures in order to create a liberated society. 

The final phase is the transformation of people. 

Again the universal and contextual scope of Christian faith 
is significant. The salvific action of Christ includes all 


118 

See Segundo, Grace and the Human Condition, 

127-133. 

119 

Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 48. 
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of history, but the locus of this salvific action resides in 
a particular people within specific contexts—e.g., the poor 
in Latin America. History will be redeemed by the struggle 
of these people. The promise of the kingdom and its realiza¬ 
tion within history symbolizes for the Christian this hope of 
redemption. As a result, an overriding desire to improve the 
quality of human existence emerges--the kingdom is synonymous 
with the humanizing process. 

Many features of this new concept of humanity have 
already been alluded to in the discussion on the transforma¬ 
tion of the church and society. What is important for libera¬ 
tion theology, however, is how this transformation occurs. 
Liberation theology rejects any suggestion that transformation 
can be understood in individualistic or ahistorical terms. 
Transformed people do not emerge by being "born again" or as 
the result of liberal development programs. People create 
their own history and thus transform themselves. The task of 
Christian faith is to liberate people from oppressive struc¬ 
tures that prohibit this creative enterprise. 

Up to this point we have seen that a liberation under¬ 
standing of and response to violent revolution begins with the 
acceptance of the situation; elicits a response to the situa¬ 
tion based on political and historical praxis; then attempts 
to transform the situation. We are now ready to explore the 
means by which this transformation is accomplished. 

4.) The means employed . If the oppressed are to be 
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liberated in order to create their own history, the means of 
liberation must be efficacious. For the Christian there is 
the added dilemma that such action must be rooted in agape 
and faithful to a salvific mission. The problem faced by 
Christians is this: given the situation of the contemporary 
world, is Christian love and faith compatible with the revolu 
tionary violence needed to bring about the necessary struc¬ 
tural changes? As Bonino points out: 

In today's world there is only one way to feed the hungry 
clothe the naked, care for the sick and imprisioned—as 
Christ invited us to do: to change the structures of so¬ 
ciety which create and multiply every day those condi¬ 
tions. This is revolution. 120 

Consequently, Christian ethics is faced with two sets of com¬ 
plex and problematic relationships—the relationship between 
love, violence, and structural change; and the relationship 
between revolution, liberation, and critical reflection. 

First, in Latin America Christian love must be ex¬ 
pressed in a situation characterized by social, economic, and 
political oppression. The purpose of love in this situation 
is to liberate the victims from this structural oppression. 

These oppressive sturctures, however, are perpetuated through 

121 

institutionalized forms of overt and covert violence. 

Those attempting liberating change will need to employ 

120 

Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary 
Situation , 44. 

^■^See above, 10-13. 
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violence to accomplish their task--i.e., the violence of the 
status quo must be met with revolutionary violence. 

Traditionally, violence has been rejected as a legiti 

mate expression of Christian love. The violation of person- 

hood in any form has been seen as the failure of love. Conse 

122 

quently, the Christian should avoid its use. Liberation 
theologians argue, however, that this claim distorts the rela 
tionship between love and violence for two reasons. 

1. ) The recommendation that Christians refrain from 
using violence reflects an individualistic bias that is in¬ 
appropriate for the modern condition of structural oppression 
Within interpersonal relationships a Christian can live a 
relatively nonviolent life, but larger social and political 
relationships cannot escape different forms of overt and co¬ 
vert violence. The refusal to employ violence to achieve 
structural change makes Christian ethics irrelevant, or re¬ 
sults in a moral silence that tacitly supports the oppression 
by the status quo. 

2. ) There is a fundamental difference between the 
violence used to perpetuate oppression and the violence em¬ 
ployed to challenge it. Traditionally, violence used to sup¬ 
port the status quo has been legitimate, whereas violence 
directed against the status quo has been condemned. This is 
the paradox between the ’’good” and "evil" uses of violence— 

122 

Except when employed by the state. 
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violence has a positive connotation when used by the existing 
order, but a negative one when it is used to oppose it. Such 
an understanding, however, is a distortion. As a Latin Ameri¬ 
can publication indicates, 

. . . let us by all means avoid equating the unjust vio ¬ 
lence of the oppressors (who maintain this despicable 
system) with the just violence of the oppressed (who feel 
obliged to use it to achieve their liberation).123 

Violence per se is not a deterrent against Christians par¬ 
ticipating in class struggle--i.e., the use of violence has 
been morally justifiable when used to achieve acceptable 
goals. Unless one argues from a pacifist position, the vio¬ 
lence involved in class struggle would not necessarily exclude 
Christians. As Bonino suggests: 

It is frequently said today that the problem of violence 
is what deters—and should prevent—Christians from join¬ 
ing revolutionary movements. ... But it should give us 
pause that Christian ethicists who have seldom questioned 
the use of violence for the preservation of the existing 
order have not paid attention to the fact that the word 
"violence" is almost exclusively applied in the Scriptures 
to the actions of unjust authorities (kings, priests, 
rich) and the oppressors of the people! 124 

In line with this biblical understanding, love cannot be con¬ 
cretely expressed in social and political relationships with¬ 
out attention directed toward the use of violence, or, as 
Segundo reiterates, "there is no concrete love without 


108-109. 


123 

As quoted in Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 
^Bonino, Christians and Marxists , 124. 
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125 

violence." The theological and ethical problem is not the 
use of violence, but how it is used and for what purposes. 

With this understanding of the different uses of vio- 

126 

lence, the Christian conscience is expressed in the strug¬ 
gle to build a just society. This entails revolutionary fer¬ 
ment on the part of the Christian--the only effective expres¬ 
sion of love in oppressive situations. 

[A]s awareness of existing legalized violence grows, the 
problem of counterviolence is no longer an abstract 
ethical concern. It now becomes very important on the 
level of political efficacy.127 

Second, since there is no compelling theological or 
moral reason to prohibit the use of violence in achieving 
structural change, the Christian can legitimately participate 
in revolutionary movements as an act of liberation. This does 
not suggest that Christians casually engage in violent acts, 
or that participation is a necessary expression of faith. 

But given the structural realities of the Third World, revolu¬ 
tionary violence is often the most faithful expression of 
agape . Revolution is a difficult moral position that rests 
somewhere between a desperate attempt for change, and resis¬ 
tance to that change on the part of the status quo. 

125 

Juan Luis Segundo, Our Idea of God (Maryknoll: 
Orbis, 1974) 164. 

126 

See Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary 
Situation , 41-43. 

127 

Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 103. 
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"Revolutionary change can be either violent or peaceful accord¬ 
ing to the relative interaction between pressure from below 

128 

and resistance or flexibility for change from above." 

When Christians engage in revolution for the purpose 
of liberation, it is a conscious act which seeks to free the 
present and the future from the oppression and alienation of 
the past. "It is. an act of rebellious presence in a. histor¬ 
ical context of slavery and domination. As such it implies 

129 

more a break with the past than a desire for continuity." 
Through this act of rebellion the church participates in the 
struggle between liberating violence and the violence of the 
status quo. In this violent confrontation the church lives 
out its mission. "The Church's mission is defined practically 
and theoretically, pastorally and theologically in relation to 
this revolutionary process." The mission of the church in 
this context is that of a revolutionary force. In this sense, 
Che Guevara becomes more of a Christian symbol that the trad¬ 
itional ones that are linked to the tradition of oppression 

131 

and exploitation. 

Through revolutionary activity the church incorporates 

128 

Bonino, Christians and Marxists , 21. 

■^^Assmann, 114. 
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Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 138. 

131 

See Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary 
Situation , 2-3. 
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its eschatological hope with historical strategy and tactics. 

Since the church performs its mission in a world demanding 

revolutionary change, its eschatological hope must be defined 

in appropriate terms. As Gutierrez explains: 

. . . the world in which the Christian community must 
live and celebrate its eschatological hope is the world 
of social revolution; the Church T s task must be defined 
in relation to this. Its fidelity to the Gospel leaves 
it no alternative: the Church must be the visible sign of 
the presence of the Lord within the aspiration for liber¬ 
ation and the struggle for a more human and just society. 
Only in this way will the message of love which the Church 
bears be made credible and efficacious.132 

Revolution, therefore, makes possible the realization of the 
kingdom. This does not imply that revolution is synonymous 
with the kingdom but that the kingdom can only grow out of 
historical circumstances. In other words, the kingdom must 
be congruent with the social, political, and economic real¬ 
ities that precede it. It is a summons to the Christian for 
revolutionary action and commitment. 

In practical terms, Christian theology and ethics 

must address the problems of strategy and tactics—i.e., how 

133 

is liberation to be achieved in the modern world? Given 

the vested interests, oppression, and violence of the status 
quo, the only available channel for liberation is the counter¬ 
vailing force of revolution. Without this countervailing 
force Christian hope, at its worst, supports oppression, or 

Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation , 262. 

1 33 

J See Assmann, 119-121. 
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at its best remains harmless and ineffective. This commit¬ 
ment to liberation requires violent means which are frought 
with hazards, uncertainties, and ambiguities. 

It is because of these hazards, uncertainties, and 
ambiguities that the Christian must engage in critical reflec¬ 
tion on revolutionary praxis. Without critical reflection 
revolutionary activity runs the risk of justifying any means 
to realize its goals. As Bonino points out, revolution is 
entered into with a sense of tragedy that neither dehumanizes 
the enemy nor glorifies the revolutionary. 

. . . how can rejection and active opposition, indeed 
hatred of the enemy which at a certain point incarnates 
the forces of injustice and inhumanity, be made in 
reality an instrument of love and redemption? How can 
they be neutralized in their long-term de-humanizing 
effects on the revolutionary forces and on the end result 
of revolution? How can the humanity of the enemy be 
preserved in the process of combating him? 

Class war does not occur without subjective animosity and 
"individually" unmerited suffering. The objective in¬ 
equality which a revolutionary process creates should 
not, nevertheless, be glamourised as moral vindication, 
least of all clothed with the eschatological colours of 
a final judgment. 1 ' 54 

To ensure that revolutionary efforts do not degenerate into 
acts of vindication and revenge, the Christian should see 
revolution as having instrumental rather than intrinsic 
value. It is the liberating goal of revolution that is 
important and the object of critical reflection. If a 


“IQ/ 

4 Bonino, Christians and Marxists , 131. 
135 See ibid., 129. 
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liberating revolution is to be truly Christian, it must be 
self-critical, and open to the changes and behavior that agape 
demands. 


To summarize, the ethical judgment of revolution by 
liberation theology includes four phases. First, ethical 
analysis and judgment begins with a historical situation 
characterized by exploitation, oppression, and alienation. 
Second, the Christian response to this situation is a poli¬ 
tical and historical praxis motivated by agape . Third, 
through this praxis the church, society, and people are trans¬ 
formed. Fourth, this transformation is achieved in the lib¬ 
eration from oppressive political, social, and economic 
structures by means of revolution. 

Liberation theology offers a far different ethical 
stance on revolution than those of the western theologians 
examined in the previous section. Thielicke's stress upon 
individual decision and his denial of any institutional 
involvement on the part of the church is rejected as tacitly 
supporting the oppression of the status quo. The church must 
actively express its solidarity with the poor in their strug¬ 
gle for liberation, and Christians must engage in a revolu¬ 
tionary praxis. Barth argues that the church must call an 
unjust state to repentance and assume responsibility for the 
ensuing struggle. Barth's assumption that "order" is a norma¬ 
tive condition, however, reflects a western bourgeois ideology 
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that denies the legitimacy of revolutionary methods needed to 
achieve liberation. He wants to reform the structures, not 
transform them. Although Brown's ethic, like the liberation 
ethic, is motivated by love, his use of the just war doctrine 
reflects a dichotomy between theory and practice. Within 
liberation theology the proper Christian response to revolu¬ 
tionary situations is not to theorize about the moral uses of 
violence but to engage in revolutionary action and then re¬ 
flect critically on the deeds. Finally, Yoder's nonviolent 
subordination does not address the central problem of struc¬ 
tural violence and oppression. Although Yoder's ethic rejects 
the unjust structures of the status quo, he seeks merely to 
offer a Christian alternative rather than transformation. 
Yoder's position is perhaps heroic, but it lacks historical 
efficacy. 

Theological Assumptions 

This section will compare and contrast the theologi¬ 
cal assumptions of the four western theologians with those of 
the liberation theologians. This will be accomplished by: 

1.) briefly indicating the objections raised by liberation 
theology to traditional perspectives; and 2.) indicating 
alternative perspectives on these theological assumptions as 
offered by liberation theology. 

A.) Dominant image of God . Thielicke and Barth view 
God as transcendent. Liberation theology rejects this imagery 
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because of its nonhistorical character—i.e., God remains 
aloof from the historical struggle for liberation. The 
emphasis upon transcendence reflects western intellectual 
categories that maintain a dichotomy between spiritual and 
historical concerns. Consequently, historical existence is 
of secondary importance. Although Barth's stress upon God's 
role as judge adds a needed corrective, the historical expres¬ 
sion of divine judgment represents an instrumentalL.ra.ther 
than intrinsic value—i.e., judgment refers to universal 
principles that are only tangentially affected by history. 

This emphasis upon transcendence does not provide an adequate 
basis or imagery for a historically efficacious faith. 

Brown's and Yoder's emphasis upon God as an incarnate 
pursuer of justice and participant is more acceptable to lib¬ 
ation theology, but the means chosen to express the incar- 
national imagery are suspect. Although Brown's stress upon 
justice is welcomed, its historical importance is vague. 

Brown is unclear as to what divine justice looks like and how 
it is to be achieved. He shares a similar liability with 
Barth's notion of judgment in that his conception of justice 
is abstract and not explicitly lodged in historical experience. 
Yoder's argument that Jesus presents a normative model to be 
emulated simply fails to address the modern problem of struc¬ 
tural oppression. The situation that Jesus faced is far dif¬ 
ferent than what the modern Christian confronts in the Third 
World. Although Jesus represents important insights into the 
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meaning of incarnation, he is ill-equipped to provide the 
necessary imagery of God's participation in the historical 
process of liberation. 

The dominant image of God in liberation theology is 
that of a historical liberator. God is revealed exclusively 
in history. This is not a pantheistic conception of divinity, 
but stresses only that which can be historically apprehended 
as being theologically and morally relevant. God's existence 
apart from history may be of speculative interest, but it 
is not a primary concern. With this stress on history, lib¬ 
eration theology emphasizes the incarnate aspect of God. 

This emphasis upon incarnation, however, is quite specific. 

It is not nature or history in general that God participates 
in but the struggle of a particular people—the poor and op¬ 
pressed. Utilizing the biblical exodus motif, liberation 
theology argues that God "sides" with the poor and oppressed 
in their struggle for liberation. It is only through this 
struggle that God can be known because it is in such struggle 
that humanity enters into relationship with God. The dominant 
image of God, therefore, must be one that is appropriate to 
and grows out from this struggle, rather than images which 
are nonhistorical. 

B.) Principal result of sin . Both Thielicke and Barth 
insist that anarchy is the principal result of sin. Libera¬ 
tion theology rejects this argument because it associates 
God's governance of the world with "established order" and, 
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thus, legitimizes the status quo. Oppressive social, politi¬ 
cal, and economic structures are seen as a bulwark against 
sin rather than its manifestation. Revolutionary action 
which seeks to transform these structures are, by definition, 
sinful and inappropriate for the Christian. Although Barth 
argues that injustice is also a result of sin, he encourages 
reform rather than radical transformation. The situation is 
altered in order to remove causes of anarchy, but the struc¬ 
tures as such are preserved. 

Yoder's argument that the principal result of sin is 
a fallen world is too vague and nonhistorical. By viewing 
the world in a fallen condition, there are no specific actions 
or practices that can be identified as being sinful. History 
itself is virtually synonymous with a sinful state of being. 
This leaves the Christian no room to maneuver within history 
because any effort to change it would be inconsequential— 
i.e., even if fallen structures were to be transformed, they 
would still be sinful because they are historical. Yoder has 
relegated the Christian moral life historically ineffective. 

Liberation theology agrees with Brown that the prin¬ 
cipal result of sin is systemic violence and structural 
oppression. This oppression is based on sinful and exploitive 
relationships between rich and poor, and results in alienation. 
This alienation reinforces moral and cultural autonomy instead 
of solidarity. Sin, therefore, is neither a psychological 
nor spiritual condition of the individual but an empirical 
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and historical reality that is exhibited in oppressive struc¬ 
tures . 

C.) Principal sign of salvation . Thielicke and Yoder 
advocate nonhistorical signs of salvation. These signs are 
rejected by liberation theology for different reasons. First, 
Thielicke implies that salvation is an individual affair and 
reflects an inward or psychological disposition. However, 
from a liberation point of view such a "salvific sign" is 
irrelevant because it has no historical efficacy. It is 
structural relationships, not individual existence, that needs 
salvation. Second, Yoder argues that the principal sign of 
salvation is seen in a community of faith that withdraws 
from the world. This implies, however, that salvation is 
experienced in a "reality" different from the historical ex¬ 
periences of the world. Although it could be argued that 
this community creates its own history, it is a history that 
is inconsequential to the overall experience of humanity. It 
reflects a narrow salvation history rather than a comprehen¬ 
sive salvation of history. 

Liberation theology agrees with Barth's and Brown's 
emphasis on social justice but expresses two reservations. 
First, Barth's understanding of justice is too ideologically 
laden. Whereas Barth sees social, political, and economic 
injustice as evil within the structures, liberation theology 
views the entire structure as corrupt. Barth's understanding, 
in this regard, reflects a surgical attempt at salvation 
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rather than a process of death and resurrection—i.e., struc- 
tual transformation. Second, Brown's concept of justice is 
abstract. Brown gives little indication as to how just (i.e., 
redeemed) structures would look. An abstract principle of 
justice has little historical efficacy because strategy and 
tactics cannot bring about its realization. Salvation is left 
dangling in a historical vacuum. 

For liberation theology the principal sign of salva¬ 
tion is class struggle and structural transformation. The 
salvific process is concretely expressed through revolutionary 
struggle which seeks to transform social, political, and eco¬ 
nomic structures. Salvation, therefore, has a specific mean¬ 
ing and location in history because it responds directly to 
the structural reality of sin. Unlike any of the western 
theologians, this emphasis on class struggle and structural 
transformation explicitly signifies the historical efficacy 
of salvation by addressing its structural mode of existence. 

D. Ecclesial role in revolution . Liberation theology 
rejects each of the western theologians' positions on the 
the role of the church in a revolutionary situation. 

Thielicke argues that the primary role of the church is spiri¬ 
tual and pastoral. Such a role, however, reinforces the con¬ 
trol of the status quo because the struggle needed to bring 
about fundamental structural change becomes secondary. The 
individuals involved in the struggle are addressed, rather 
than the reasons and goals of the conflict. 
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Barth maintians that the proper ecclesial role is 
suffering and the assumption of social and political respon¬ 
sibility. Although the suffering of the church in oppressive 
situations is commendable, it remains questionable if Barth's 
understanding of responsibility would permit the church to 
employ the necessary revolutionary means to achieve a truly 
liberated and just society. Barth's position places the 
church in a mediating, rather than liberating, role. 

Brown's position is vague. He does not explicitly 
state if Christian involvement in changing oppressive struc¬ 
tures is confined to individuals or includes institutional 
involement on the part of the church. If the former is the 
case, there is little assurance that Christian faith will 
exert significant revolutionary leadership. If the latter is 
true, no suggestions are offered as to how institutional 
involvement would be motivated and implemented. 

Although liberation theology agrees with Yoder in that 
the church must be a witnessing community in a revolutionary 
situation, such witness should lead to involvement in that 
struggle and not sectarian withdrawal. Even though Yoder 
claims that a sectarian position represents a revolutionary 
subordination, his position does not address or hope to change 
the oppressive structures. The sectarian position is not 
historically efficacious (which Yoder claims is consistent 
with a faithful eschatology) and is, therefore, inconsistent 
with the church's salvific mission. 
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For liberation theology the proper ecclesial role is 
that of solidarity with the poor as a salvific sign. Since 
the mission of the church is the salvation of history, it must 
side with the poor and oppressed in their struggle for liber¬ 
ation. In so doing the church, as a community that exists for 
others, becomes a historical sign of this salvific process. 
This means that if the salvation which the church signifies 
is to have an empirical and historical content, it cannot 
avoid the structural realities which confront it in the modern 
world. For the church to remain faithful to its mission, 
there can be no retreat to individualism, mediation, or sec¬ 
tarian withdrawal. The church must adopt a stance of revolu¬ 
tionary solidarity with those who will save history. 

E. Eschatology . Thielicke implies that eschatolo¬ 
gical hope is individual and nonhistorical. Liberation the¬ 
ology rejects this understanding because a historically 
inefficacious eschatology is divorced from both Christian 
moral action and the salvific mission of the church. For 
Thielicke, hope is at best an appendix to Christian faith and 
ethics, rather than a motivating force for moral action with¬ 
in history. 

Although liberation theology agrees with Barth’s 
notion that eschatological hope incorporates a political 
reality, it rejects the principle that the state is a precur¬ 
sor of the kingdom. The state as it now exists is instead 
a demonic force that stands in the way of the kingdom. The 
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present state and the structures it supports must be swept 
away before the kingdom can emerge. Imagery for the kingdom 
is drawn from acts of liberation, not from the political 
structures that make liberation necessary. 

Yoder's paradoxical tranhistorical and historical 
eschatology is confusing. Although Yoder argues that Chris¬ 
tian faith and action has historical consequences, the ulti¬ 
mate concern is not to make sure history turns out right. 
Christians are to be faithful rather than effective. What is 
perplexing about Yoder's position, from a liberation point of 
view, is the dichotomy between faith and historical action. 
Christians are called to live out their faith and hope within 
history, but they are denied the necessary means to achieve 
the structural changes needed to realize the kingdom in his¬ 
torical terms. In other words, faith has no method of expres¬ 
sion within the historical mileu it is required to live in. 
Here, liberation theology raises the question of effective 
faith. 

Liberation theology agrees with Brown that eschato¬ 
logical hope is historical and present, but would further 
insist that it must be articulated and acted upon in struc¬ 
tural terms. The kingdom is to be identified with specific 
social, political, and economic structures that are quite 
unlike those of the status quo. Revolutionary action trans¬ 
forms existing structures in order to realize the vision of 
an alternative society, thus enabling the salvific mission 
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of the church. The kingdom is dependent upon its antecedent 
historical and structural situation. This requires specific 
action on the part of the church to make the kingdom possible. 
Any eschatology that is not pertinent to the present histori¬ 
cal situation is fantasy and not hope. 

Now that the western and liberation perspectives (see 
Diagram 3.3) have been compared and contrasted, we can move 
on to the final phase of this project—i.e., exposing First 
World Christians to these various perspectives within the 
context of the revolutionary conditions of the Third World. 


Diagram 3.3 

THE THEOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS AND ETHICAL 
JUDGMENTS OF LIBERATION THEOLOGY 


Dominant Image of God 
Principal Result of Sin: 
Principal Sign of Salvation: 

Ecclesial Role in Revolution: 
Eschatology: 

Ethical Stance Toward Revo¬ 
lution: 

Authority, Scope, and Locus 
of Ethic: 


Historical Liberator 

Structural Oppression 

Class Struggle and Structural 
Transformation 

Solidarity With the Poor 

Historical/Structural Hope 

Revolutionary Liberation 

Historical/Contextual/ 
Structural 
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CHAPTER 4 

EDUCATIONAL METHODOLOGY AND DESIGN 

Up to this point we have examined the revolutionary 
conditions of the Third World, the historical Christian at¬ 
titudes toward the state and the use of violence both to pre¬ 
serve and challenge political authority. In addition, we 
have also examined four modern western perspectives on revo¬ 
lution and their critique by liberation theology. In the 
final phase of this project we shall attempt to create a 
situation in which First World Christians can offer theologi¬ 
cal and ethical judgments on revolution within a context that 
simulates the conditions of the Third World. This will be 
accomplished through an educational curriculum that addresses 
both the issues raised by this project and the cognitive, 
affective, and developmental needs of the students. The pur¬ 
pose of this chapter, therefore, is: 1.) to briefly examine 
the cognitive, affective, and developmental needs of the 
audience for which the educational curriculum is designed, 
as well as the appropriateness of simulation game methodology 
in addressing those needs; and 2.) to construct an educational 
curriculum that addresses the needs identified above, as well 
as the theological and ethical issues raised in this project. 
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STUDENT NEEDS AND EDUCATIONAL METHODOLOGY 


Age Group and Educational Needs 

This educational curriculum is designed for young and 

1 

middle-aged adults. As a variety of educators have argued, 

and effective and relevant educational methodology must 

address the cognitive, affective, and developmental needs of 

the students, as well as transmit the desired information. 

The developmental theories by Erik Erikson and Lawrence Kohl- 

berg aid in determining these needs. 

According to Erikson, the major developmental concerns 

of young and middle-aged adults are shared relationships and 

2 

generativity respectively. For young adults the principal 
crisis is the conflict between intimacy and isolation. For 
middle-aged adults it is a question of being victimized by 
events or assuming responsibility, of being stagnant or cre¬ 
ative. This educational curriculum, therefore, seeks to meet 
these needs as identified by Erikson. 

It may appear, however, that the developmental needs 


1 

See John L. Elias, Psychology and Religious Education 
(Bethlehem: Catechetical Communications, 1975) James W. 
Fowler, Stages of Faith (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981) 
Charles R. Kniker, You and Values Education (Columbus: Charles 
E. Merrill, 1977) Mary M. Wilcox, Developmental Journey 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1979) 

o 

See Erik H. Erikson, Identity, Youth and Crisis 
(New York: Norton, 1968) and Identity and the Life Cycle 
(New York: International University, 1959) 
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of these two age groups are so different that a single educa¬ 
tional approach would prove ineffective. Although such dif¬ 
ferences do present limitations, there are enough common char¬ 
acteristics to make the approach possible. For instance, the 
two groups possess similar abilities to think abstractly and 
use hypothetical deductive reasoning. An educational curri¬ 
culum can be designed that presents a common resource of 

intellectual or cognitive material, while at the same time 

3 

facilitating developmental growth at a personal level. 

Erikson's developmental stage theory is obviously 
geared toward personal needs and concerns. It might appear 
that his theories would not lend themselves to the problem 
raised in this project. However, the developmental questions 
he identifies have social implications as well. For example, 
the primary concerns of young adults center around relation¬ 
ships: marriage, family, adult relationships with parents, 
etc. These questions imply larger contexts (such as community 
responsibilities and moral conduct in various types of rela¬ 
tionships). With young adulthood moral questions and concerns 
take on a social dimension beyond those that are personal. 

This is because young adults are beginning to assume a greater 

3 

Within the curriculum there are several opportunities 
for small group interaction which would allow individuals with 
similar developmental needs to work together. Thus, the 
educational experience itself would address both the cognitive 
content of the material to be examined, as well as the personal 
developmental needs of the students. 
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responsibility for their world, which implies larger social 
relationships other than just family and friends. The ques¬ 
tions of middle-aged adults center around the question of 
generativity: community leadership, creativity, exploration 
of new work and service opportunities, etc. Again, there are 
implicit social and moral implications in this developmental 
stage because middle-aged adults have assumed major respon¬ 
sibilities for society. Attention is directed toward social 
relationships that extend beyond others known on an individual 
basis. Although Erikson's developmental stages are of limited 
use in directly addressing the problem raised in this project, 
his insights and research have social and ethical implications 
which cannot be ignored in curriculum design and development. 
It is not coincidental that the ethicist H. Richard Niebuhr 
insisted that moral decision-making takes place within a 

series of triads in which a particular context is a dominant 

4 

concern. 

Niebuhr argued that we make moral decisions within 
relationships between the self, the other, and the larger 
social context. The decision is one that is fitting to this 
relationship or triad. Therefore, a proper understanding of 
the self, the other, and the context is required before a 
fitting response can be offered. In short, the developmental 

^See H. Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963) 
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needs of participants in these triads cannot be ignored if 
fitting responses are to be formulated—the self and the other 
includes both cognitive and affective needs, and perceptions 
of the context which must also be considered. 

Lawrence Kohlberg's moral developmental stages also 
provided useful insights for the construction of this curri¬ 
culum. John L. Elias argues that Kohlberg's contribution to 
Christian or religious education is fourfold. First, within 
Kohlberg's system religious values, such as freedom, are 
affirmed. Second, Kohlberg maintains that people must accept 
responsibility for their actions and decisions, a belief that 
shares similarities with Christian ethical reflection--i.e., 
individuals, as moral agents, assume responsibility for their 
actions. Third, Kohlberg recognizes the necessity and desir¬ 
ability for the development of conscience. Fourth, Kohlberg 
places great stress upon the concept or principle of justice.^ 
Kohlberg's four emphases lend themselves to a theological and 
ethical discussion of the problem raised in this project. 

Both theological reflection and Kohlberg's research indicate 
that the problem of revolution, from an educational point of 
view, must be approached from a perspective that takes 
seriously the concepts of human freedom, responsibility, 
conscience, and justice. 

6 

In addition, Kohlberg's moral developmental stages 

^See Elias, 78-79. ^See Appendix, 223. 
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are beneficial for two reasons. First, the stress upon ethi¬ 
cal and moral questions helps in communicating the information 
pertinent to the problem raised in this project, and would 
stimulate ethical and theological discussion among partici¬ 
pants engaged in the educational experience. Since Kohlberg 
claims that his research findings are universal, his moral 
developmental stages provide a means for discussion that tran¬ 
scend the cultural differences between First and Third World 
perspectives. In other words, dialogue could occur between 
individuals holding different cultural and theological per¬ 
spectives that is based on a moral developmental pattern com¬ 
mon to various viewpoints. 

Second, Kohlberg's moral developmental stages can be 
employed in such a manner that persons at "higher" stages of 
development could influence the development of persons at 
"lower" stages. For example, this curriculum assumes that 
many of the participants would be classified at the fourth or 
fifth level of Kohlberg’s stages.^ Since most individuals 
can learn concepts that are a step "above" their own develop¬ 
mental stage, the curriculum incorporates moral concepts which 

g 

emphasize the development of social contract and conscience. 

^See note #6. 

g 

Kohlberg's postconventional stages. This does not 
eliminate participants from the conventional developmental 
stages, but requires that the teacher needs to be aware of 
the different levels of moral reasoning that will be present 
in the discussions and playing of the simulation game. 
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Therefore, both the formal written material and the informal 
discussions would facilitate the moral development of the 
participants 

Finally, there are three educational settings toward 

which this curriculum is aimed: 1.) church school settings; 

2.) campus ministry settings; and 3.) college and seminary 

classroom settings. In each setting certain changes in pro- 

10 

cedure and format would be required. The curriculum that 
will be presented is easily adaptable. 

Goals and Objectives 

There are four specific goals and objectives within 
this curriculum: 1.) to communicate the problem of revolution 
and related issues; 2.) to create a sense of participation 
within the context of the problem; 3.) to stimulate moral and 
theological reflection on the problem of revolution; and 4.) 
to stimulate theological dialogue between First World (tra¬ 
ditional) and Third World (liberation) perspectives. 


Q 

The curriculum encourages both formal and informal 
contact between individuals of different moral developmental 
levels. According to Kohlberg, moral developmental learning 
occurs at a "one stage above" sequence. Students would facili¬ 
tate their own moral development through participation in the 
educational experience itself, and through informal inter¬ 
action with other students. 

10 

In settings where students already possess extensive 
knowledge of the Third World and ethical issues regarding 
revolution, sessions one and two could be deleted. 
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Methodology 

In order to meet the cognitive, developmental, and 
affective needs of the participants, as well as the stated 
goals and objectives, the primary methodology employed in 
this curriculum is simulation gaming. 

11 

Historically, simulations and simulation games have 

been used in the physical and social sciences to test theories 

and models in controlled situations. Laboratory situations 

have been created in which both objects and subjects can be 

observed, and data collected. Or as John R. Raser argues, 

. . . simulations are valuable because they allow phe¬ 
nomena to be reproduced, and thus (1) enable the experi¬ 
menter to derive statistical probabilities when the out¬ 
come is uncertain, and/or (2) enable him to vary numerous 
aspects of the system in ways that yield profitable in¬ 
sights into how the system operates. In other words, 
simulations allow experiments to be made that would other¬ 
wise be impossible.12 

In addition, simulations have been used to recreate 

historical social systems and situations, construct models of 

existing systems, and create theoretical or probable future 

situations. Such models enable the researcher to refine his 

or her analysis, as well as lend additional data for theory 
13 

construction. This use of simulations allows individuals 


11 

For a discussion concerning the differences be¬ 
tween "simulations" and "simulation gaming," see John R. 
Raser, Simulation and Society (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1969) 
3-19. 


12 Ibid., 18. 13 See ibid., 19-29. 
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from selected disciplines to participate in educational ex¬ 
periences that will familiarize them with specific problems 
and issues. These experiences are then utilized in "real" 
situations. Disciplines which frequently use this educational 
methodology include political science, military science, 
sociology, economics, history, social psychology, and pro- 

jj t 

fessional preparation for medicine, law, and ministry. The 
use of simulation games in these fields has effectively com¬ 
bined cognitive and affective teaching techniques. Simulation 
games provide a bridge between the "theoretical" and "practi¬ 
cal" needs of both students and researchers. 

In recent years simulation games have been used as an 
educational methodology at a variety of age levels. The pri¬ 
mary goal is to communicate information in an environment 
relevant to the particular needs of the student. From this 
perspective, there is both an "objective" transfer of infor¬ 
mation from teacher to student, as well as a "subjective" ex¬ 
perience (on the part of the student) with the material being 
examined. Or as Clark C. Abt maintains: 

Games are effective teaching and training devices for 
students of all ages in many situations because they are 
highly motivating, and because they communicate very 
efficiently the concepts and facts of many subjects. 

They create dramatic representations of the real problem 
being studied. The players assume realistic roles, face 

■^For examples of simulations and simulation games 
used in various disciplines and professional education, see 
ibid., 46-65. 
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x . • . 

problems, formulate strategies, make decisions, and get 
fast feedback on the consequences of their action. 15 

In addition, the use of educational simulation games 
has allowed objective facts to be learned quickly, while at 
the same time encouraging abstract thinking and discussion 
based on participation in concrete situations or contexts. A 
variety of the students' developmental, cognitive, and affec¬ 
tive needs are simultaneously met. As Abt has summarized: 

Self-directed learning in games occurs in three, usually 
successive, phases as a result of active participation 
and intense involvement of the student: 

1. Learning facts expressed in the game context and dy¬ 
namics ; 

2. Learning processes simulated by the game; 

3. Learning the relative costs and benefits, risks and 
potential rewards of alternative strategies of deci- 
sion-making.16 

Abt's summary is important for this project in that simulation 
games facilitate the learning of objective information, en¬ 
courage the process of theory construction (in the case of 
this curriculum, theological theory construction), and intro¬ 
duce alternative decision-making possibilities. 

In conclusion, there are three reasons why a simula¬ 
tion game provides an appropriate methodology for meeting the 
age group developmental needs previously identified, as well 
as the goals and objectives of the curriculum. 


15 

Clark C. Abt., Serious Games (New York: Viking, 

1970) 13. 

■^Abt in Boocock and Schild, 78. 
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First, the personal developmental needs identified by 
Erikson would be indirectly addressed since the dynamics and 
structure of the simulation game encourages questions of 
ethical conduct in relationships, the acceptance of responsi¬ 
bility, and creativity. In addition, the cognitive and af¬ 
fective needs of these age groups will be addressed through 
the interaction of abstract or theological principles with a 
simulated condition that reflects an actual situation or con¬ 
text. In other words, developmental and affective needs would 
be addressed within a simulated condition that reflects the 
problem being investigated. 

Second, Kohlberg's moral developmental stages would 
be engaged since the simulation game demands various levels 
of moral reasoning and simulated action. Participation on 
the part of the students would require personal reflection 
upon their moral stances, encouraging progressive moral de¬ 
velopment. In addition, since the context of the game (the 
Third World) would be unfamiliar to many of the participants, 

Kohlberg's thesis that his developmental stages are universal 

17 

could be tested. If Kohlberg's thesis is correct, the par¬ 
ticipants will make the transition to an unfamiliar context, 
while maintaining (or improving) their level of moral 

17 

The scope of this project prohibits the testing of 
this claim. But I am suggesting that research could be con¬ 
ducted in conjunction with the game to test Kohlberg's claims 
of universal moral development patterns, and the consistency 
of moral reasoning by the game's participants. 
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reasoning and action. 

Third, this simulation game will directly confront 
the problem of a Christian understanding of and response to 
violent revolution in the Third World, while at the same time 
meeting the goals and objectives of the curriculum. Through 
the structure of the game, the problem of revolution and its 
ethical and theological implications will be communicated by 
simulating a selected Third World situation. By "playing" 
the simulation game, students would have a sense of partici¬ 
pating in the problem. Since the game will be played within 
a Christian or religious educational environment, theological 
reflection would be both explicit and implicit. The structure 
and dynamics of the simulation game will engage participants 
in dialogue between First World (traditional) and Third World 
(liberation) theological perspectives within a specific con¬ 
text, rather than a vacuum. 

CURRICULUM OUTLINE 

This section outlines a curriculum that utilizes the 
educational methodology examined in the previous section. 

There are three sessions in the curriculum. The first two 
sessions introduce the context of the Third World, the problem 
of revolution, historical and traditional Christian responses 
to this problem, and the response of liberation theology. 

These sessions will utilize proposed or theoretical resources 
(e.g., film strips or video tapes, student resources, and a 
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resource manual) based on material adapted from this project. 
The third session consists of a simulation game, with compo¬ 
nents and instructions explicitly presented. 


Background Information 


Title: The Third World, Revolution, and the Church 

Age Group: Adult 

Number of Sessions: 3, or more 

Time: 4 hours minimum 

Teaching Components: 

Teacher’s Manual 

Resource Manuall8 

Student Bookletsl9 

Two Film Strips or Video Tapes 

Simulation Game (instructions and components) 

Resources to be supplied by teacher: 

Film strip projector or video equipment 
Paper and writing instruments 
Duplication equipment 

Large room (smaller rooms will also be needed if a large 
group will be playing the simulation game) 


First Session 


Title: The Third World, Revolution, and Liberation Theology 
Time: 1 hour minimum 


18 

The Resource Manual would consist of appropriate 
additional readings, largely adapted from this project. 

19 

The Student Booklets would consist of short readings 
adapted from this project, the Student Resources as identified 
in the curriculum, and the Personal Journal. 
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Purpose: To introduce the context of the Third World, the 
problem of revolution, and liberation theology. 

I. Introduction 

1. Explain course and materials. 

2. Introduce the problem of a Christian understanding of 
and response to violent revolution. (Student Resource 
#1.(located in the Student Booklet): This resource 
would consist of a brief summary of the problem of 
revolution, and why this problem is an important con¬ 
cern for Christians. The Resource Manual would also 
contain references for additional information. 

3. Solicit student opinions or definitions of the terms 
"Third World," "violence," and "revolution." 

(Student Resource #2: This resource would provide 
space for students to record their initial definitions.) 

II. Film Strip or Video Tape #1 (The film strip or video tape 
would define terms discussed above; introduce the social, 
political, and economic conditions of the Third World; 
and examine its revolutionary situation.) 

1. Discuss and review film strip or video tape. (Student 
Resource #3: This resource would contain a summary of 
the definition of the terms "Third World," "violence," 
and "revolution," as presented in the film strip or 
video tape. References would also be made where addi¬ 
tional information could be found in the Resource 
Manual.) 

2. Introduce liberation theology. (Student Resource #4: 
This resource would consist of brief statements con¬ 
cerning the basic ideas of liberation theology. Ref¬ 
erences would also/be made where ^additional informal, 
tion could be found in the Resource Manual.) 

III. Debrief 

1. Divide into small groups and discuss the following 
questions: 

A. ) As a Christian, how do you react to the conditions 

of the Third World? 

B. ) What is your response to liberation theology? 

C. ) As a small group, write a one-sentence statement 

about what the role of the church should be in the 
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revolutionary situation of the Third World. This 
statement will be shared with the larger group. 

2. Continue debriefing in large group by soliciting small 
group statements. Encourage additional comments and 
questions. 

3. Indicate that the purpose of this session was to 
introduce the problems of the Third World, revolution, 
the role of the church, and to stimulate initial 
responses on the part of the students. Emphasize that 
there are no right or wrong opinions. In addition, 
stress that a wide variety of both ’’positive" and 
"negative" emotions are being experienced, and that 
such ambiguity is normal and healthy. 

4. Have students write initial entries in their "Personal 
Journals" (provided in the Student Booklet). 

5. Close in a manner appropriate to your group. 


Second Session 


Title: Historical and Theological Understandings of Violence 
and Revolution 

Time: 1 hour minimum 

Purpose: To examine, compare and contrast the historical and 

theological understandings of violence and revolution 
that have grown out of various western Christian 
traditions. 

I. Introduction 

1. Encourage students to review their initial entries in 
their Personal Journals. 

2. Solicit responses and comments students might wish to 
share with the group. 

3. Introduce the purpose of this session. 

II. Film Strip or Video Tape #2 (This resource will introduce 

the following topics): 

1. Development of the church’s understanding of the role 
and authority of the state: 
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A. ) New Testament concepts 

B. ) Church and state conflicts in the Roman Empire 

C. ) Post-Constantinian concepts 

D. ) Reformation concepts 

2. Development of the church's response to violence 
employed by the state: 

A. ) Pacifism 

B. ) Just War 

C. ) Crusade 

3. Development of theological understandings of the use 
of violence to oppose the state: 

A. ) Roman Catholic 

B. ) Lutheran 

C. ) Reformed 

D. ) Pacific Anabaptists 

E. ) Violent Anabaptists 

4. Review film strip or video tape and solicit responses 
from students. (Student Resource #5: This resource 
would consist of summarized material which appeared in 
the film strip or video tape. References would also 
be made where additional information could be found in 
the Resource Manual.) 

III. Contemporary Theological Perspectives 

1. Helmut Thielicke 

2. Karl Barth 

3. Robert McAfee Brown 

4. John Howard Yoder 

(Student Resource #6: This resource would consist of 
brief summaries of these theologians' positions. Refer¬ 
ences would also be made where additional information 
could be found in the Resource Manual.) 
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XV. Debrief 

1. Divide into small groups according to interest in a 
particular theologian (small groups do not need to be 
even). 

2. Have each group critique their selected theologian 
using the following guidelines (Student Resource #7: 
This resource would indicate the guidelines): 

A. ) Based on your understanding of Christian faith, 

what do you think are your theologian's strongest 
points? Weakest points? 

B. ) Based on what you know about the Third World, do 

you think that this theologian's perspective on 
revolution is applicable? Why or why not? 

3. In the large group have each small group summarize 
their critique. 

4. Solicit any additional questions or comments. 

5. Encourage students to make another entry in their 
Personal Journals. 

6. Explain that the next session will be longer and will 
include participating in a simulation game. 

7. Close in a manner appropriate to your group. 


Third Session (simulation game) 


TEACHER'S MANUAL 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Title: The Church and Revolution 
Age Group: Adult 
Time: 2 hours minimum 

Number of Participants: 10 minimum, plus teacher 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of "The Church and Revolution" is to provide a 
simulation of the revolutionary conditions of the Third World, 
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be encouraged to reflect and respond in ways that are consis¬ 
tent with their developing perspectives and knowledge. 


GOALS 


This simulation game has three goals: 

1. To encourage personal reflection on the revolutionary 
situation of the Third World. 

2. To engage in a critical analysis of traditional theo¬ 
logical and ethical positions on revolution within the 
context of the Third World. 

3. To expose the participants to theological and ethical 
perspectives that have developed within the Third 
World. 


COMPONENTS 

1. National Situation Statement (1 for each participant) 

2. Church Situation Statement (1 for each participant) 

3. Special Interest Party Summary (1 for each participant) 

4. Special Interest Party Portfolios (5 different ones) 

5. Situational Change Announcements (5 different ones) 

6. Results Table (1 for teacher only) 

ADDITIONAL NEEDS 

1. Large room (arranged as a convention hall) 

2. Small conference rooms (or areas in large room) 

3. Writing materials 
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SITUATION 


The nation of "Trios Cosmos" is on the verge of a violent 
revolution. The "United Church of Trios Cosmos" has called 
a Council to draft a resolution regarding the approaching 
revolution. Opinions in the Church range from the desire for 
noninvolvement in the conflict to support for the revolution. 
Half of the delegates to the Council are noncommitted. They 
must be persuaded by members of the "special interest parties" 
who are also delegates at the Council. Both the national 
leaders of Trios Cosmos and the revolutionaries are awaiting 
the outcome of the Council, and have threatened reprisals for 
any action the Church might take. 


BOLE ASSIGNMENTS AND TASKS 


The teacher acts as the President of the Council. The Presi¬ 
dent presides at all meetings of the Council and is the 
interpreter of rules for the simulation game. All other 
participants are voting delegates. Assigned or volunteered 
roles are as follows: 

50% -- Noncommitted delegates 

50% — Special interest party members: 

10% — Non-Involvement Party 
10% — Non-Violent Reform Party 
10% — Just Revolution Party 
10% — The Liberation Party 
10% — The Witness Party 

The tasks for the delegates are as follows: 

Noncommitted delegates — To vote in favor of one of the 
special interest parties' resolutions presented to the 
Council. 

Special interest parties — To write and present proposed 
resolutions which represent their respective positions. 
They should also lobby the noncommitted delegates to 
vote in favor of their resolutions when presented to 
the Council. 
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TIME ALLOTMENTS 


After participants have been briefed on their roles and pro¬ 
cedures, the following time allotments are suggested for 
playing the game: 

10 minutes — Initial assembly of the Council 
40 minutes — Preparation of resolutions and lobbying 
30 minutes — Presentation of resolutions and voting 
40 minutes — Debrief 
120 minutes — Total (minimum) 

Use more time if possible, extending each period as necessary 
or productive for the class. 


PROCEDURE 


Initial Assembly 


All delegates should be assembled together. The President 
will open the Council, explain its purpose, review the pro¬ 
cedures, and distribute a copy of the "National Situation 
Statement," "Church Situation Statement," and "Special Inter¬ 
est Party Summary" to each delegate. The President will then 
recess the Council for the preparation and lobbying period. 


Preparation and Lobbying Period 


During this period the special interest parties should meet 
in their assigned conference rooms (or areas) to write their 
resolutions. The "Special Interest Party Portfolios" will be 
distributed by the President to the appropriate groups. These 
portfolios will provide guidelines for the tasks of the res¬ 
pective parties. The special interest parties should also 
use this time to lobby noncommitted delegates. 

Noncommitted delegates should discuss issues with each other 
and with representatives of the special interest parties. 

They should also consider the national situation as it changes 
throughout the period. (See below) 

Throughout this period the President will release or announce 
a "National Situation Change." The details of these changes 
will also be indicated by the President. These changes may 
result in modifications of proposals by the special interest 
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parties, or may imply that a special interest party should 
disband and join its efforts with another party. Many pos¬ 
sibilities are open and should be considered by the delegates.* 

*If the game is being played on minimum time (2 hours), the 
"National Situation Change" should only be used once. If 
additional time is allotted, from one to five changes may be 
selected by the President. 


Presentations of Resolutions and Voting of the Council 


The President will recall the delegates. Each special inter¬ 
est party has five minutes to present its resolution to the 
Council and appeal to the noncommitted delegates for their 
support. If additional time is allotted, debate may take 
place among the delegates following the presentation of the 
resolutions. 

After the resolutions have been presented, a vote of the dele¬ 
gates is taken by the President. This may be accomplished 
through secret ballot, roll call, or an appropriate alterna¬ 
tive as determined by the President. Results will be tabu¬ 
lated by the President and reported to the Council. Plurality 
carries a resolution. The President will then indicate the 
probable effects of the adopted resolution by referring to 
the "Results Table." 


Debrief 


If a large group is involved, break down into smaller groups. 

Guidelines for debriefing: 

1. Solicit feelings and reactions. 

2. Discuss the implications for the church in Trios Cosmos 
regarding the resolution passed by the Council. 

3. Identify and discuss the adequacy of the theological 
perspectives that were expressed and acted upon in the 
game. What differing views of God and the church were 
expressed by the special interest parties? 

4. Discuss the problem of violence. Are there ways the 
church could help to alleviate the violence? What are 
some ways that both First and Third World Christians 
could help in this situation? 
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5. Discuss how liberation theology grew out of the con¬ 
text simulated in the game. How does liberation the¬ 
ology address the issues that were raised in the game? 
Does liberation theology help to clarify the problems 
facing the church in the Third World? Why, or why not? 

6. Solicit any final comments. 

7. Close in a manner appropriate to your group. 


GAME COMPONENTS 

NATIONAL SITUATION STATEMENT 20 


History 


In the mid-nineteenth century a war of independence was waged 
that ended two centuries of European colonial control of Trios 
Cosmos. Leaders of this war of independence, however, soon 
dominated the political, social, and economic structures of 
the new nation. A rigid society has developed in which po¬ 
litical and military elites dominate the government. This 
ruling elite increasingly depends upon the United States and 
western European nations for economic and military assistance. 


Type of Government 


The government of Trios Cosmos is a dictatorship. Free elec¬ 
tions have not been held in the twentieth century. There is 
no functional constitution, and judicial appointments come 
exclusively from elite families. Corruption and inefficiency 
characterize the bureaucracy. Social services are minimal, 
and only the military receives adequate funding from the 
government. The press and other media are rigidly controlled. 
Opposition to the current regime is suppressed through vio¬ 
lent and often brutal means. 


20 


One copy for each participant. 
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Economic and Social Situation 


There is a wide gap between rich and poor. Approximately 15% 
of the population owns 80% of the wealth and property. There 
is a small middle class primarily in the cities, but it is 
rapidly disappearing due to inflation. Prices for food, 
shelter and other necessities are high. Although primarily 
an agricultural nations, cities are growing rapidly, due to 
consistent crop failures and farmers being displaced by large 
corporations buying or appropriating land. 


Poverty and Violence 


Poverty and violence characterize the lives of most people in 
Trios Cosmos. Annual per capita income is well below $1,000. 
Housing, sanitation facilities, and transportation are inade¬ 
quate. The majority is illiterate, and diets are below the 
subsistence level. Health care facilities are over crowded 
in the cities, and virtually non-existent in the rural areas. 
Periodic plagues and famine are common. There is little 
social mobility, and few individuals escape the poverty they 
are born into. The police often brutalize the poor, and pun¬ 
ishment for crimes is severe. The secret police will often 
"visit" suspected dissidents late at night and "take them 
away." Poverty and violence are daily experiences for many 
people in Trios Cosmos. 


Growing Revolutionary Activity 


In response to the conditions in Trios Cosmos, a revolutionary 
party has been growing in both the cities and rural areas. 

The revolutionaries advocate a violent and comprehensive 
change in the social, economic, and political structures of 
their nation. In the past they enjoyed little popular sup¬ 
port, but they are becoming increasingly well-armed and force¬ 
ful, and their popular support is growing. In response, the 
government has become repressive in its counter-revolutionary 
activity. The prisons of Trios Cosmos are filled with politi¬ 
cal prisoners. Revolutionary ideology is becoming increasingly 
Marxist, and the revolutionaries resent the support the govern¬ 
ment receives from the United States and western European 
nations. 
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Miscellaneous Concerns 


Trios Cosmos is polarized between support for the government 
and the revolution. It is a matter of time before the revo¬ 
lutionaries possess the necessary weaponry to launch a major 
assault against the government. In reaction to this threat, 
the government has imposed "extreme measures" to maintain 
"law and order." There are still some influential individuals 
who believe that nonviolent reform is possible, but there is 
little time left for such efforts. 


CHURCH SITUATION STATEMENT 21 


History 


The United Church of Trios Cosmos was established by mission¬ 
aries from the United States and Europe. Until recently, 
Church leadership and clerical training has been dominated by 
these foreign nations. Although most of the clergy are now 
indigenous, the Church still receives financial assistance 
from United States and European churches. There is growing 
resentment, however, about this history of foreign domination. 


Relationship With Government 


Traditionally, the relationship between church and state in 
Trios Cosmos has been friendly and supportive. The current 
dictator assumes that his interests are synonymous with those 
of the Church. Historically, ecclesiastical leaders have not 
questioned this assumption. Recently, however, some Church 
leaders have challenged government policies. There is a fear 
within the Church, however, that reaction against this type 
of activism would include the seizure of Church property and 
imprisonment of suspected clergy. 


Relationship With Population 


The United Church of Trios Cosmos is a respected and influ¬ 
ential institution, especially among the poor. Traditionally, 


21 


One copy for each participant. 
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the Church has confined its role to pastoral functions and 
meeting the "spiritual" needs of the people. In addition, it 
has also engaged in limited charitable work such as building 
hospitals and schools. Increasingly, however, some clergy 
are "speaking out" on issues and openly challenging govern¬ 
ment policies. In this respect. Church discipline has bro¬ 
ken down because ecclesiastical leaders are uncomfortable 
with these "radicals" but recognize their popularity and in¬ 
fluence among the poor. If the Church exhibits support for 
reform or revolution, it is assumed that the elites will cut 
off their support. 


Relationship With Revolutionaries 


At first the revolutionaries viewed the United Church of Trios 
Cosmos with suspicion, due to its historic support of the 
government. Some of the clergy, however, are starting to 
lend their support to the revolution. Some revolutionaries 
view the Church as a potential source of support, but over¬ 
all the Church is deeply split over the issue. The use of 
violence to achieve social, economic, and political change 
is the principal concern since official doctrine does not 
provide clear guidance. 


Participation in Economic System 


The United Church of Trios Cosmos is a wealthy institution. 

The primary source of its income comes from endowments given 
to it by elites. The Church is also a large land owner, and 
it indirectly receives benefits due to the misery of the rural 
poor. The Church is uncomfortable with this situation, but 
it is hesitant to change its policies for fear that its land 
might be confiscated by the government. In addition, the 
revolutionaries have advocated a redistribution of rural land. 
This would mean that the Church would lose much of its prop¬ 
erty and income. From this perspective, the revolutionaries 
view the Church as an enemy unless it is willing to work for 
radical land reform. 


Miscellaneous Concerns 

In view of the approaching revolution, the United Church of 
Trios Cosmos faces four dilemmas: 
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1. It must determine whether violence is morally justi¬ 
fiable in the approaching confrontation, and what the 
Church's role, if any, should be. 

2. If the Church supports the government, it will then 
become a target of the revolution. In addition, if 
the revolution is successful, the Church's position 
and influence in Trios Cosmos will be severely limited. 

3. If the Church supports the revolution, it will suffer 
immediate persecution by the government. If the revo¬ 
lution is successful, the Church will be forced to di¬ 
vest itself of much of its land and wealth. 

4. The Church must develop a theological understanding of 
its role in the approaching conflict. Central to this 
task will be its understanding of the use of violence, 
and whether peaceful alternatives are possible. 

SPECIAL INTEREST PARTY SUMMARY 22 


Background 


In Trios Cosmos various Christian perspectives have developed 
regarding the Church's response to the approaching revolution. 
These perspectives or "parties" are represented at the Council. 
They will try to persuade noncommitted delegates to support 
their position and vote for their proposal. Described below 
are brief summaries of the special interest parties and pos¬ 
sible results if their proposals are adopted by the Council. 


Descriptions and Results 

Non-Involvement Party: Believes that the Church should 

avoid taking sides in the con¬ 
flict—individuals must make 
their own decisions. The prin¬ 
cipal task of the Church is to 
provide spiritual guidance in 
the approaching crisis. 


22 


One copy for each participant. 
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Non-Violent Reform Party: 


Just Revolution Party: 


The Liberation Party: 


If this position is adopted by 
the Council, the Church will 
continue to receive strong sup¬ 
port from the government. It 
will also become an enemy of 
the revolution. 

Believes that the Church should 
work for social change, but it 
should never support acts of 
violence against the state. 

The Church should work within 
the system and reform it. 

If this position is adopted by 
the Council, the Church will 
lose some governmental support. 
It will also be viewed by the 
revolutionaries as being "too 
little, too late." 

Believes that the situation is 
drastic but does not yet warrent 
a violent response. Peaceful 
reform should first be tried, 
and if this fails, criteria 
should be established for de¬ 
termining when Christians could 
support the revolution. 

If this position is adopted by 
the Council, both the government 
and the revolutionaries will see 
it as a compromised gesture. 
Reprisals from either side will 
depend on future actions by the 
Church. 

Believes that the situation is 
desperate. Rapid and sweeping 
changes are needed. To be faith 
ful to its call to aiscipleship, 
the Church should support the 
revolution. 

If this position is adopted by 
the Council, there will be im¬ 
mediate reprisals by the govern¬ 
ment. If the revolution is suc¬ 
cessful, the Church will play 
an active role in the new regime 
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The Witness Party: Believes that Christians should 

separate themselves from the 
world. The Church should estab¬ 
lish alternative communities 
based on peace and cooperation. 
These communities would be ex¬ 
amples of proper human relation¬ 
ships . 

If this position is adopted by 
the Council, the Church will be 
viewed as an enemy of both the 
government and revolution. 

There will be reprisals from 
both sides. 


SPECIAL INTEREST PARTY PORTFOLIOS 23 
NON-INVOLVEMENT PARTY 


Background 


The Non-Involvement Party is conservative and represents elite 
interests. This party assumes that Christians should not 
participate in political activities and that the church should 
support the state. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Non-Involvement Party is to offer a reso¬ 
lution to the Council that would prohibit the United Church 
of Trios Cosmos from supporting the approaching revolution. 


Guidelines For Writing a Proposal 


The resolution offered to the Council should be prefaced by a 
brief statement regarding the Party's understanding of God 
and the church. The question of the state's authority should 


23 
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also be addressed, as well as the role the church should play 
in society. 


Guidelines For Lobbying Noncommitted Delegates 


Members of the Non-Involvement Party should use every oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss their resolution with noncommitted delegates, 
explain their thinking, and solicit support. When Situational 
Change Announcements are released or announced by the Presi¬ 
dent, Party members should respond to these (either favorably 
or in rebuttal) through personal contacts with noncommitted 
delegates, and/or written statements. 


Resources 


(In the game's final form references will be made where appro¬ 
priate theological and biblical material can be found in the 
Resource Manual.) 


NON-VIOLENT REFORM PARTY 


Background 


The Non-Violent Reform Party is moderate, and represents elite 
and middle class interests. This party assumes that Chris¬ 
tians should not support violent activities against the state. 
The status quo is basically good, but some reforms are needed. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Non-Violent Reform Party is to offer a 
resolution to the Council that will urge the government to 
reform its repressive and restrictive policies. The resolu¬ 
tion would also urge the United Church of Trios Cosmos to 
lobby the government in be half of these reforms. 


Guidelines For Writing a Proposal 


The resolution offered to the Council should be prefaced by a 
brief statement regarding the Party's understanding of God 
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and the church. The relationship between church and state 
should also be addressed, as well as the Christian's respon¬ 
sibility to prevent violence. 


Guidelines For Lobbying Noncommitted Delegates 


(Same as previous party.) 


Resources 


(Same as previous party.) 

JUST REVOLUTION PARTY 


Background 


The Just Revolution Party is moderate to liberal, and repre¬ 
sents middle and poor class interests. This party assumes 
that Christians can support violent activities against the 
state if certain criteria are met. The state is neither good 
nor bad and is subject to change if necessary. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Just Revolution Party is to offer a reso¬ 
lution to the Council that would urge the government to 
engage in immediate and sweeping reforms. The resolution 
would also advocate that if these reforms do not occur, the 
United Church of Trios Cosmos should support the revolution 
guided by specific criteria. The resolution should also indi¬ 
cate the criteria. 


Guidelines For Writing a Proposal 


The resolution offered to the Council should be prefaced by 
a brief statement regarding the Party's understanding of God 
and the church. The relationship between church and state 
should also be addressed, as well as the limits of Christian 
obedience to an unjust state. 
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Guidelines For Lobbying Noncommitted Delegates 


(Same as previous party.) 


Resources 


(Same as previous party.) 

THE LIBERATION PARTY 


Background 


The Liberation Party is radical and represents poor class 
interests. This party assumes that Christians should support 
violent activities against an unjust state. The status quo 
is evil, and Christians are called to struggle against it. 


Purpose 


The purpose of The Liberation Party is to offer the resolution 
to the Council that the United Church of Trios Cosmos should 
support the revolution. This would mean both institutional 
support, and individuals taking up arms against the govern¬ 
ment . 


Guidelines For Writing a Proposal 


The resolution offered to the Council should be prefaced by a 
brief statement regarding the Party's understanding of God 
and the church. The church's solidarity with the poor and 
oppressed should also be emphasized, as well as the Christian 
responsibility to oppose evil. In addition, the principle 
that salvation is complete only through radical social trans¬ 
formation should be addressed. 


Guidelines For Lobbying Noncommitted Delegates 


(Same as previous party.) 
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Resources 


(Same as previous party.) 


THE WITNESS PARTY 


Background 

The Witness Party is radical, and represents a variety of in¬ 
terests. This party assumes that Christians should not sup¬ 
port violent activities that either defend or oppose the 
state. Both the status quo and its alternative are evil and 
should be avoided. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Witness Party is to offer a resolution to 
the Council that the United Church of Trios Cosmos should 
provide an alternative to the violence of the government and 
the revolution. This would be accomplished by establishing 
communities that would be separate from the values and prac¬ 
tices of the world. 


Guidelines For Writing a Proposal 


The resolution offered to the Council should be prefaced by a 
brief statement regarding the Party's understanding of God 
and the church. Since the Party recognizes that this "call 
to discipleship" will be rejected by both the government and 
the revolutionaries, the resolution will emphasize the nec¬ 
essary suffering that will result from this stance. 


Guidelines For Lobbying Noncommitted Delegates 


(Same as previous party.) 


Resources 


(Same as previous party.) 
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SITUATIONAL CHANGE ANNOUNCEMENT #1 24 


Event 


The government has launched an attack against suspected revo¬ 
lutionaries and dissidents. In the last few days many people 
have been killed or imprisioned. It is believed that some 
innocent individuals have been victimized in this latest 
"crackdown." Many citizens of Trios Cosmos are outraged. 
There is rioting and demonstrations in several cities, and 
some rural areas have joined the revolution. Several moder¬ 
ates in the government have resigned in protest. The govern¬ 
ment has also announced that more severe measures may be 
needed in the future to maintain order. 


Impact on Government 


The government is adopting a "hard line" attitude toward all 
reform efforts. It is attempting to maintain its power 
through rigorous counter-revolutionary measures. The govern¬ 
ment has imposed marshall law in the cities, and has initiated 
policies which further restricts criticism in the press and 
through public demonstrations. 


Impact on Revolutionaries 

Although some leadership has been lost, the revolution is 
gaining support throughout Trios Cosmos. 

Impact on the Church 


Unfavorable responses by either the government or the revo¬ 
lutionaries depend on the resolution to be passed by the 
Council. 


0 / 

^Announced by the President of the Council, and one 
copy distributed to each participant. 
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SITUATIONAL CHANGE ANNOUNCEMENT #2 


Event 


The United States and its western European allies have an¬ 
nounced their strong support of the government. This means 
increased economic and military aid. An improved economy and 
greater police capability is anticipated. It has also been 
rumored that several eastern European nations will now supply 
the revolutionaries with sophisticated weaponry. 


Impact on Government 


The military capability of the government will be strengthened, 
and the economic aid will mean greater support by the middle 
class. Although the governments overall position will be 
enhanced, the nation is becoming more polarized due to resent¬ 
ment of foreign interference. 


Impact on Revolutionaries 


The revolutionaries will lose some middle class support in 
the cities but will gain some support in rural areas. 


Impact on the Church 


Although national tension and polarization has increased, 
many options remain open for the Council. 


SITUATIONAL CHANGE ANNOUNCEMENT #3 


Event 


The government has announced that it is willing to negotiate 
with the revolutionaries regarding some possible reforms. 

The government has stressed the urgency for land reform in 
the rural areas, and some additional programs for the urban 
poor. 
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Impact on Government 


There is growing support for the government, except among 
conservatives and large land owners who think that this con¬ 
cession goes too far. Moderates have thrown their support 
to the government and are urging the revolutionaries to come 
to the negotiating table. 


Impact on Revolutionaries 


The revolutionaries are suspicious of this change in policy. 
They are convinced that it is merely a ploy or that elite 
groups will not allow the proposed reforms to be implemented. 
The revolutionaries are trying to solidify their support, but 
it is deteriorating. 


Impact on the Church 


Unknown, but there is probably greater support for the govern¬ 
ment . 


SITUATIONAL CHANGE ANNOUNCEMENT #4 


Event 


A severe crop failure and the withdrawal of two major United 
States corporations have thrown Trios Cosmos into a major 
economic depression. Unemployment and hunger-related diseases 
are widespread. 


Impact on Government 


Much of the blame for these events has been linked to the 
corruption and inefficiency of the bureaucracy. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion has been expressed from various classes. Unless the 
situation improves, the government believes that it will lose 
its power and control. 
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Impact on Revolutionaries 


These recent events have greatly increased revolutionary 
support and sympathy. The revolutionaries are particularly 
strong in rural areas where they have been able to provide 
minor assistance to the hungry. Major moves against the 
government are being planned. 


Impact on the Church 


The United Church of Trios Cosmos has already instructed its 
agencies to alleviate as much of the suffering as possible. 
Due to the crisis that has swept the nation, the Church feels 
an urgency to act quickly, but there are fewer options open 
to the Council than before. 


SITUATIONAL CHANGE STATEMENT #5 


Event 


The revolutionaries have attacked a military base as a show 
of strength. In doing so, however, several civilian workers 
were killed. This event has received wide spread media cover¬ 
age. The result has been a backlash of unfavorable public 
opinion. 


Impact on Government 


There has been greatly increased public support for the goven- 
ment. There is a general call for a strict policy to maintain 
law and order. 


Impact on Revolutionaries 


There has been a sharp decline of public support for the 
revolutionaries, particularly in the rural area where the 
military base was located. The rural poor feel as victimized 
by the revolutionaries as they do by the military. The revo¬ 
lutionaries have decided to restrict their activities to less 
direct forms of confrontation. 
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Impact on the Church 


Due to this outbreak of violence, there is increased pressure 
on the Council to adopt a resolution which supports the 
government. 


RESULTS TABLE 25 


The purpose of this Result Table is to stimulate initial dis¬ 
cussion on the resolution passed by the Council. Special 
attention should be directed toward the assumptions and im¬ 
plications of these probable results. Additional possible 
results should also be solicited from the participants and 
discussed. 

Probable results of the resolutions proposed by the special 
interest parties if adopted by the Council: 


Non-Involvement Party 

1. Receive support from the government. 

2. Continued economic prosperity for the Church. 

3. The Church will become an enemy of the revolution. 

4. The radical and liberal wings of the Church will be 
alienated. 


Non-Violent Reform Party 

1. The Church will attempt to reform some policies. 

2. The Church will lose some support from the government. 

3. The Church will be viewed with suspicion by the revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

4. The radical wing of the Church will be alienated. 

25 

Announced by the President of the Council. 
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5. If the revolution is successful, there will be some 
reprisals against the Church. 


Just Revolution Party 


1. The Church will attempt to reform some policies. 

2. The Church will establish criteria regarding its sup¬ 
port of the revolution if reform should fail. 

3. Alienation of the conservative and radical wings of 
the Church will depend on future actions. 

4. Reprisals from the government or the revolutionaries 
will depend on future actions by the Church. 


The Liberation Party 


1. The Church will suffer immediate and severe reprisals 
by the government. 

2. The Church will divest itself of much of its property 
and actively support the revolutionaries. 

3. If the revolution is successful, the Church will play 
an active role in the new nation. 

4. Conservative and moderate wings of the Church will be 
alienated. 


The Witness Party 

1. The Church will be the enemies of both the government 
and the revolutionaries. 

2. The Church will suffer regardless of the outcome of 
the revolution. 

3. Many people within the Church will be alienated. 
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CHAPTER 5 

CONCLUSION: THE ROLE OF LIBERATION THEOLOGY 

It has been the purpose of this project to formulate 
a Christian understanding of and response to violent revolu¬ 
tion. The methodology has been to examine the historical de¬ 
velopment and contemporary western perspectives, as well as 
offer an educational curriculum. Liberation theology has 
played a central role in this endeavor because of its critique 
of western perspectives and its claim of a superior under¬ 
standing and response to the issue. No contemporary theo¬ 
logical and ethical analysis of revolution can overlook the 
claims of liberation theology since it was born in the midst 
of revolutionary struggle. 

What follows is a brief summary of the contributions 
and liabilities liberation theology brings to the church's 
attempt to formulate an appropriate understanding of and re¬ 
sponse to violent revolution. A more thorough and systematic 
analysis of liberation theology, in this regard, would move 
this project beyond its proper scope. Rather, the purpose of 
this summary is to offer a tentative answer to the questions: 
Is liberation theology an adequate representation of Christian 
faith to the problem of violent revolution? and Can it play a 
significant role in developing an appropriate understanding 
of and response to this issue? 

Liberation theology offers four major contributions 
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to the church's theological and ethical understanding of vio¬ 
lent revolution. First, its insistence on the centrality of 
history provides theological and moral reflection with an 
immediate and concrete context. This can be seen in the 
authority, scope, and locus of liberation methodology. It is 
within history that people ask their most pressing questions 
of meaning and value. Theological and ethical constructs 
which ignore this concern are, quite rightly, excused as ir¬ 
relevant. The liberation theologians are also correct in in¬ 
sisting that historical existence must have specific contex¬ 
tual referents. History is not a speculative category of 
thought but a series of experiences created and responded to 
in precise times and locations. Moral reflection and action 
must be contextually rooted if they are to be efficacious. 
Clearly, social, political, and economic structures provide 
the dominant locus of moral action in the modern world. In 
addition, these structures present the greatest potential 
threats and benefits to human welfare. In this regard, lib¬ 
eration theology represents a radical and constructive de¬ 
parture from traditional western perspectives which have em¬ 
ployed theological methodology within a historical vacuum. 

Second, liberation theology reminds us that theologi¬ 
cal and ethical constructs are conditioned by perspective and 
ideology. The attempt to articulate an objective account and 
offer a universal application of faith is an unproductive en¬ 
terprise which distorts more than it clarifies. The liberation 
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theologians are correct in insisting that we must critically 
inquire as to the limitations of any perspective and relative 
veracity, vis-a-vis faith, of ideological assumptions. 

Whether or not the liberation theologians have proven their 
perspectives and ideological assumptions preferable is prob¬ 
lematic, but theology and ethics will at least be more honest, 
and hopefully more productive, with a critical awareness of 
the vested interests represented in the debate surrounding 
the issue of revolution. 

Third, liberation theology has forced the church to 
reappropriate, or at least reconsider, the importance of 
praxis. The dominant concern of modern western theology has 
been to either defend or challenge orthodoxy, and ethical 
reflection has been largely confined to theoretical issues. 
This has reduced Christian faith to an intellectual pursuit 
which does not engage in critical reflection and action, much 
less advocate strategies and tactics needed to bring about 
social, political, and economic change. This can be seen in 
the liberation theologians' critique of European political 
theology. Although liberation and political theology share 
many common concerns and assumptions, political theologians 
do not offer specific methods to implement their program 
within historical contexts. Liberation theology is correct 
in insisting that theological and ethical constructs which do 
not address the question of tactics and strategy is of limited 
value. If faith reflects an "ultimate concern," it includes 
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action within social, political, and economic structures. 

Fourth, liberation theology has made explicit the 
relationship between moral action and eschatology. Rejecting 
all nonhistorical eschatologies, liberation theology insists 
that present action creates and makes possible the future— 
i.e., humans assume responsibility for the creation of their 
future. The obvious implication of this eschatological res¬ 
ponsibility is that if the realization of the kingdom is de¬ 
pendent on its antecedent historical situation, Christians 
must assume the task of building social, economic, and polit¬ 
ical structures that will make its realization possible. 
History is not headed toward a fixed destination but is in 
the process of reforming and reshaping a desired horizon. 

The purpose of faith is not to trust in a non- or post-his¬ 
torical "reality," but to create a desirable future which 
incorporates faith through contemporary struggle and action. 
The future impinges upon the present only through anticipated 
or expected consequences of present action. 

Although liberation theology helps to clarify the 
agenda for formulating a Christian understanding of and 
response to violent revolution, its methodology and program 

also have a number of liabilities. 

1 

In a recent article, Robert Osborn has pointed out 

Robert T. Osborn, "Some Problems of Liberation 
Theology: A Polanyian Perspective," Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion 51 (1983) 79-97. 
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four "confusions" in liberation theology that have implica¬ 
tions for our concern. First, Osborn argues that liberation 
theology has not adequately defined the problem it is address¬ 
ing. 


Liberation theology generally tends to be unclear and 
inconsistent in its account of just what the problem is, 
how it arises and is discerned, and in what sense it is 
"theological."2 

The question is whether political, social, and economic 
oppression is a problem which theology should respond to, or 
a problem that is perceived because of a theological perspec¬ 
tive? What is at stake here is the proper role and function 
of hermenuetics and its relationship with ethics, particularly 
if history is the principal mode of both. As we will see, 
this confusion results in an inconsistent use of history when 
applied to ethical issues. 

Second, liberation theology has not adequately ex¬ 
plained why it has limited its scope to a contextual basis. 

[A] common denominator of all forms of liberation the¬ 
ology is the contention that theology must be contextual¬ 
ized within the liberation struggle. The question raised 
by this common emphasis is: Just what is the place of the 
historical context in the reflection of the theologian? 

. . . [l]t is . . . necessary to ask whether the histor¬ 
ical context, the situation which calls for liberation, 
functions primarily as the necessary context of theolog¬ 
ical reflection or as itself the object of reflection.3 

Does the contextual emphasis of liberation theology serve as 

a paradigmatic device for understanding the function of faith 


2 Ibid., 81-81. 


3 Ibid., 85. 
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in history, or is it the exclusive mode through which faith 
is realized? This confusion has important implications for 
understanding the role of the poor and oppressed in revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. 

Third, liberation theology is unclear about its 
relationship with tradition. "Another rather common problem 
for liberation theologians, one that does not fail to trouble 
most of them, is what to make of the theological tradition." 4 
On the one hand, liberation theologians attempt to remain in 
dialogue with their theological tradition by arguing that 
their method is representative of dominant biblical motifs.^ 
On the other hand, they stress that in order for history to 
be saved, there must be a radical departure from traditional 
theological methods and conclusions. This problematic rela¬ 
tionship with tradition has resulted in a naive and uncriti¬ 
cal anthropocentrism that has distinct implications for a 
moral understanding of revolution. 

Fourth, with this stress on praxis, liberation 

theology has not adequately defined the role of vision within 

the purpose and scope of theological reflection. 

As we ask about the theological vision we are addressing 
two related problematics of liberation theology—the 
first has to do with the role of academic theology as 
such, and the second with the legitimacy of universals 


4 Ibid., 88. 

^The Exodus story and selected prophetic material 
are examples. 
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in theology. Both questions arise as corollaries of the 
emphasis in liberation theology on the importance of a 
concrete, liberating praxis, since this would appear to 
minimize or undermine the significance of the academic 
task (the desk job, as it were) of formulating not only^ 
visions, but apparently abstract and universal visions. 

With this confusion concerning the relationship between "desk- 
centered" and "action-centered” theology, there is no explicit 
guidance on how Christian moral reflection can be applied in 
a faithful and pertinent manner to concrete situations. How 
does one remain faithful in making the transition from the 
desk to the market place? As we will see, this is particu¬ 
larly important when liberation theologians use agape to 
justify the use of violence in achieving social, political, 
and economic change. 

Osborn's theological critique raises four ethical 
issues. First, although history plays a central role, liber¬ 
ation theologians do not utilize history to either support 
their program or to indicate an exemplary revolution. His¬ 
torical experience itself has not provided an adequate basis 
upon which contemporary revolutionary movements can draw gui¬ 
dance or support. No previous revolution is used as a para¬ 
digm to guide or critique current revolutionary struggle. 

For example, Bonino praises the accomplishments of the Cuban 
revolution but insists that it "is not a model to be 


^Osborn, 90. 
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reproduced.’’^ Although liberation theologians might respond 
by arguing that previous revolutions were not motivated by 
proper theological insights, it is still problematic whether 
or not a theology rooted in historical experience can func¬ 
tion when it divorces itself from any specific historical 
examples. At this point, liberation theology suffers from 
the same idealism it condemns in western theology--i.e., it 
assumes a properly motivated revolution will result in action 
quite unlike its historical antecedents. The problem for 
ethics, however, is that moral reflection is still being 
pursued within a historical vacuum. Liberation theologians 
offer no specific examples which support the veracity or 
efficacy of their claims. Consequently, the revolutionary 
struggle for liberation will not necessarily result in the 
conclusion envisioned by liberation theology. If the poor 
and oppressed are given the means to create their own history, 
there is little evidence that it will be more consistent with 
the Christian vision of the kingdom. 

Second, from an ethical perspective liberation the¬ 
ology has not adequately explained why the poor and oppressed 
play the central role in the realization of salvation within 
history. Granted, a principal biblical motif is the struggle 
of the poor to achieve freedom from oppressive social 

^Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation , 

33. 
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structures, but there are also competing biblical themes which 

Q 

stress far different concerns. By stressing one particular 
biblical motif to the exclusion of others, liberation theology 
tends to absolutize what is relative; Christian faith becomes 
synonymous with a particular class interest within as specific 

Q 

historical time and place. The cause of the poor and oppres¬ 
sed takes on a holy characteristic in which social, political, 
and economic oppression becomes a war between the righteous 
and unrighteous. Although liberation theologians may argue 
that such a dualism is avoided because class struggle is 
motivated by agape (which loves both the oppressed and oppres¬ 
sor), as we will see later, such a claim is untenable because 
the methods used to achieve liberation are themselves incon¬ 
sistent with the claims of agape . By absolutizing the role 
of the poor and oppressed, liberation theology comes danger¬ 
ously close to falling into the same trap as did the violent 
Anabaptists—i.e., the elect assume the duty of bringing the 
kingdom into history by using whatever means are available. 
Consequently, political, social, and economic status becomes 
a predeterminant for election. Moral judgment does not rest 

O 

For example, see Walter Brueggemann’s discussion of 
"the royal consciousness" within Old Testament literature in 
his The Prophetic Imagination (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978) 
28-43. 

q 

This is not unlike the current apocalypticism which 
sees the United States and the nations of the middle East 
playing a central or divine role in the "end of time." 
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upon unjust relationships, per se, but upon specific classes 
of people. Moral judgments are made, therefore, within the 
confines of this class struggle (and the side one happens to 
be on) rather than a more universal context. 

Third, due to liberation theology's uneasy relation¬ 
ship with tradition, its ethics reflect a naive and uncritical 
anthropocentrism. Because of liberation theology's exclusive 
attention toward human relationships, moral decisions are 
made solely on the basis of the benefits achieved by one 
particular group or class of people. Consequently, the Chris¬ 
tian tradition, which assumes responsibility for nonhuman 
concerns, (e.g., creation or nature) is virtually ignored or 
reduced to an instrumental value. What is judged to be good 
or right is defined solely in terms of what benefits the poor 
and oppressed. Theologically this means, as Gustafson points 
out, "... that the purposes of God are finally for the 
benefit of human beings.The problem for ethics is that 
once again the context for determining right and wrong or good 
and evil is reduced to an extremely narrow context. Rather 
than trying to make ethical judgments in terms of a larger 
context (e.g., the good of the whole, or the good of God), 
moral determinations are made within a narrow historical con¬ 
text in which certain actors are already determined to possess 

10 

James M. Gustafson, Ethics From a Theocentric Per¬ 
spective (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1981) I, 92. 
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superior moral claims. Therefore, moral action that is moti¬ 
vated by the claims of a "universal faith" is ultimately re¬ 
duced to self-interested action. Other humans, and nature 
itself, exists for the purpose of achieving political, social, 
and economic liberation. This is an anthropocentric ethic in 
its narrowist form; it reduces all moral problems to the ex¬ 
pediency of a specific historical moment. Furthermore, it is 
highly problematic for Christian ethics since the process of 
liberation becomes the "measure of all things" rather than 

humanity within the humanistic tradition, or God within the 

11 

Reformed tradition. The scope of Christian ethics is great¬ 
ly reduced, and the faith is stripped of any universal moral 
claims. In short, Christian ethics has been reduced to its 
most provincial and self-interested form. Revolution itself 
becomes an intrinsic, rather than instrumental, value. 

Fourth., because of liberation theology's inadequate 
definition of theological vision, it uses the principle of 
agape to justify the use of violence rather than critically 
appraising violence as a consistent expression of love in 
concrete historical situations. Liberation theology assumes 
that since revolutionary violence is needed to achieve social, 
political, and economic change, its use reflects a legitimate 
and necessary application of agape . The problem with this 
assumption, however, is that it becomes virtually impossible 

11 See ibid., 157-193. 
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to make critical moral assessments of methods employed in the 
name of agape (e.g., terror, subversion, etc.)* There is no 
specific vision as to which methods can be compared in terms 
of their moral consistency. The goal of realizing agape is in 
itself ambiguous, much less the relationship between the ends 
and means. This results in dehumanizing the enemy (the op¬ 
pressor) as an expression of love for the oppressed neighbor-- 
the enemy is killed as a concrete expression of love. If 
this understanding of agape can be justified, then the pre¬ 
vious objections raised lose much of their validity because 
of the central role agape plays in Christian ethics. It is 
for this reason that liberation theology’s understanding of 
the relationship between agape and violence requires an ex¬ 
tended discussion and critique. 

What is at stake in establishing a moral consistency 
between agape and violence is how agape is understood and 
practiced within history. Liberation theology assumes that 
within the context of the Third World agape is synonymous 
with justice. Action which makes possible social, political, 
and economic justice reflects the actualization of agape . 
Within the Third World this means that violent revolutionary 
struggle is required since the status quo prohibits the poor 
and oppressed from experiencing justice. 

The principal ethical issue for liberation theologians 
in this situation is to determine when Christians can legiti¬ 
mately employ violence to achieve structural justice. Their 
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argument runs something like this: Most of the people in the 
Third World suffer from structural violence that is deeply 
rooted in unjust political, social, and economic institutions. 
Christians within this context are required to love their 
neighbor, most of whom suffer from injustice. Since the cause 
of the injustice is structural, isolated acts of love toward 
a limited number of individuals is not effective. Fundamental 
social, economic, and political change is required. Futher- 
more, the existing regimes have shown little inclination to¬ 
ward change but instead perpetuate structural violence. The 
loving thing one can do for his or her neighbor, therefore, 
is to engage in revolutionary violence in order to replace 
the status quo with more just structures. Revolutionary ac¬ 
tion becomes the way to actualize agape within this historical 
context, and the means to do this are violent by necessity. 

This attempt to equate agape with justice is proble¬ 
matic for ethics. For example, Gene Outka argues that a 
theological understanding of justice has meant such things 
as the rendering to each individual his or her due, a move¬ 
ment toward reunion, or an approximation of human solidarity 

12 

under conditions of sin. As Outka makes clear, "a conceptual 
vagueness surrounds justice in the literature."* 3 The 

12 

See Gene Outka, Agape (New Haven: Yale University, 
1972) 75-92. 

13 Ibid., 75. 
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relationship between agape and justice is not, therefore, 
clearcut--indeed, some ethicists have drawn sharp distinctions 
between them, or insist that they represent opposite concerns. 

Once again the lack of theological vision has made a 
moral assessment of methods virtually impossible within lib¬ 
eration theology's program. Since the realization of agape 
or justice will be worked out in the struggle for liberation, 
there is no particular goal against which moral consistency 
of action can be judged. The pressing demands of each moment 
require action that may not necessarily be compatible with 
the intended results. The realization of agape or justice 
takes place on an ad-hoc basis. Specific actions are not 
assessed in relationship to rendering each individual his or 
her due or a movement toward reunion or approximating human 
solidarity, much less equating revolutionary violence with 
the self-sacrificing demands of agape . There are three 
reasons why the use of revolutionary violence is inconsistent 
with the principle of agape . 

First, the concrete realization of agape should be 
achieved through persuasion rather than coercion. This does 
not mean that the use of violence is prohibited, but its 
basis is something other than agape . The love of neighbor 
is better exemplified by persuading others to change their 
unjust ways. In so doing, the neighbor (even the unjust one) 
is regarded more seriously as a subject capable of change, 
rather than an object to be altered or eliminated through 
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coercive force. This is more in line with traditional Chris¬ 
tian understandings of the use of violence (e.g., the just 
war doctrine). Violence is viewed not as an act of love but 
as the result of unfortunate or sinful conditions. Violence 
is justified only when all means of peaceful resolution have 
failed. It is an agonizing decision emphasizing human failure 
rather than attempting to actualize a noble ideal such as 
agape . This can be seen in Luther's view that soldiers were 
not to be glorified as heroes, but serve as reminders of 
humanity's inability to live up to its own ethical standards. 
Liberation theology's use of revolutionary violence is de¬ 
humanizing because the neighbor (as enemy) is beyond the 
hope of change through persuasion. The use of violence to 
achieve justice may prove successful, but it is due to the 
failure of agape rather than its actualization. 

Second, although liberation theologians are correct 
in insisting that the root of justice lies in agape , the 
quality of agape is abstracted to the point that the indi¬ 
vidual, as such, is no longer seen. The justification for 
revolutionary violence is made through appeal to a quality 
(i.e., agape ) that does not exist within the social, poli¬ 
tical, and economic structures of the Third World. For agape 
to be realized in this context, those who stand in the way of 
fundamental change must be pushed aside or eliminated. Such 
a conclusion is based on a sociological analysis that rele¬ 
gates moral consideration of individuals to less than a 
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secondary concern. Consequently, this analysis is dehuman¬ 
izing because the given social or class status of an indivi¬ 
dual determines his or her complicity in the maintenance of 
unjust structures. Relative levels of guilt or responsibility 
are given little, if any, consideration. For example, a 
revolution is motivated and conducted largely from the per¬ 
spective of class struggle or conflict. Individuals compris¬ 
ing the elite and their supporting infrastructures are viewed 
as the enemy. Consequently, relative merit or culpability 
cannot be considered. This may result in a common fate shared 
by individuals representing a wide range of participation in 
unjust structures. The spectrum will range from innocent 
people (e.g., children) killed in terrorist acts, to soldiers 
defending the state for mercenary reasons, to leaders of a 
regime who have consciously perpetuated injustice for personal 
gain. Although a class struggle analysis may be necessary 
for the success of a revolution, ultimately it is individuals 
who are killed. The elimination of social and economic 
classes may produce justice, but if individuals are dehuman¬ 
ized (i.e., denied just and self-sacrificing regard) in the 
process, its moral linkage with agape is at best questionable. 

Third, dehumanization can also be seen in liberation 
theology’s tendency to absolutize "the good." The revolution¬ 
ary struggle for liberation is viewed as a confrontation of 
absolute importance (e.g., the salvation of history) rather 
than of relative importance. As a result, the enemy is often 
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characterized as being evil or demonic rather than as indi¬ 
viduals who possess opposing claims. The cause of the enemy 
has no legitimate moral claim which needs to be regarded by 
the revolutionaries. Historically, this perspective has 
manifested some peculiar acts of "love." For example, here¬ 
tics were killed during the inquisition because of the 
church's love for the neighbor who might be corrupted by 
heresy. A revolutionary ethos might depend upon a perspec¬ 
tive that views the enemy in absolute terms, but it is in¬ 
compatible with the principle of agape which demands that the 
neighbor be given equal regard. 

To summarize, the employment of violence to achieve 
social, political, and economic justice, as understood by 
liberation theology, results in a dehumanizing process that 
in inconsistent with the principle of agape . This dehuman¬ 
izing process is seen in the use of coercion rather than per¬ 
suasion, in abstracting agape , and in the tendency to abso¬ 
lutize the good. Such qualities are morally inconsistent 
with agape because coercion objectifies humans, abstracting 
agape loses sight of individuals within historical situations, 
and absolutizing the good cannot adequately regard the moral 
claims of the enemy (who is also a neighbor). 

This leads us to a final dilemma: Revolutionary vio¬ 
lence may indeed be the only effective way to achieve justice 
in the Third World, but if agape cannot be actualized through 
revolutionary violence, is there an ethic that would permit 
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(or even demand) Christian participation? 

My own bias at this point needs to be expressed. 
Revolutionary violence in the Third World is justified by 
conditions present there. No measure of human decency and 
dignity can justify the widespread misery. But I am uncom¬ 
fortable equating agape with the violence that will be needed 
to replace the offending regimes. I believe an ethic exists, 
however, that would be compatible with Christian morality, 
and although not directly linked with agape , would help to 
pave the way for its future realization. 

Shortly before his death, H. Richard Niebuhr started 

1 / 

to develop his ethic of responsibility. He attempted to 

articulate the meaning of Christian responsibility within 

societal structures and history. For Niebuhr, the fundamental 

questions were "What is happening?” and ”What is the fitting 

15 

response to what is happening?" 

Within Niebuhr's ethical framework, individuals 
achieve selfhood and societies express their humanity in re¬ 
sponse to action directed toward them by others. As a result, 
the major elements of Niebuhr's ethics include responses to 
previous and current action, accountibility for the response 
in anticipation of future responses to it, and the larger con¬ 
text within which this process takes place. 

■^See Niebuhr, The Responsible Self . 

^Ibid., 67. 
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Consequently, faith displaces agape as the primary 
consideration in ethics. Faith is defined as "trust or mis¬ 
trust" that "accompanies all our encounters with others and 
qualifies all.our responses." For the purpose of this pro¬ 
ject, Niebuhr's ethic would allow revolutionary action if it 
(and its methods) represented a fitting response to an unjust 
situation. At this point agape can play an informing role, 
but a role far different than one advocated by liberation 
theology. Agape may inform what a fitting response may be, 
but it is one consideration among many. In some situations— 
such as revolutions—the fitting response may not be the same 
as the loving one. What is of paramount importance is that 
the fitting response be made with the faith that the current 
action being undertaken will help make possible the future 
realization of agape . 

An ethic in which justice is based on responsibility 
rather than agape is preferable for two reasons. First, a 
justice-based responsibility places the dehumanizing process 
in a different moral perspective. If agape is used as the 
basis for justice, its advocates are forced to conclude that 
either the actualization of agape favors some individuals 
over others, or the violent means employed are inconsistent 
with agape but are justified by the eventual goal. In either 
case, liberation theologians are hard pressed to indicate how 

16 Ibid., 118. 
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agape’s demands of sacrifice and equal regard for the neigh¬ 
bor are being demonstrated in acts of violence. If responsi¬ 
bility is the motivation for justice, however, the consequen¬ 
ces of a fitting response are seen in a new light. For ex¬ 
ample, if a fitting response to oppression is violence, the 
ensuing dehumanizing process can be viewed as a tragic but 
necessary result of a desperate situation. This is more in 
line with the traditional Christian view which sees violence 
as the failure of persuasion—a necessary though regretable 
response. In so doing, agape is not abstracted because it 
informs the acts required to realize justice. Individual 
moral claims are still recognized within conflicting social 
classes and groups. This also places a check upon the ten¬ 
dency to absolutize the good. A fitting response recognizes 
that the eventual realization of agape may not depend on the 
success of specific revolutions but are instead parts of the 
process moving toward its future actualization. 

This leads us to the second reason. Although the 
fitting response to oppression may not actualize agape . it 
can prepare the context for the future. This is similar to 
Mao’s concept that a step backward must first be accomplished 
before two steps forward can be attempted. Radical structural 
changes must first occur before more idealistic conditions 
can be implemented. To use biblical imagery, the revolution¬ 
ary plays the role of John the Baptist rather than Jesus. 

The revolutionary destroys the old in preparation for the new. 
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From this perspective, the basis for ethics is responsibility 
rather than agape , the dominant characteristic of the yet to 
be realized new age. The pervasive mood is that of agonized 
decision-making, recognizing that the way of "the good" is 
prepared in relative, rather than absolute terms. The revo¬ 
lutionary cannot experience the actualization of agape be¬ 
cause, although he or she may oppose the present in hope of 
a better future, the revolutionary is nonetheless the pro¬ 
duct of a generation that must first pass away before the new 
can be born. 

It can be argued that my objections to liberation 
theology reflects my values and biases as a middle class 
member of the First World. This is a fact I cannot, nor do I 
wish to, deny. But how else can I respond when part of my 
biography is shaped by an accident of birth within a privi¬ 
leged class? I cannot truly know the oppression of the Third 
World, and my understanding of Christian theology and ethics 
is based on far different experiences. This admission is both 
a confession of limited perspective, and an attempt to deal 
with issues raised by liberation theology in terms that are 
meaningful, rather than foreign, to my frame of reference. 

It is due to a limited perspective that a, rather than 
the , Christian understanding of and response to violent revo¬ 
lution can be formulated. Historical existence emphasizes 
both the limitation and changing character of perception and 
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response. Liberation theology has written an important, but 
not the final, chapter in the church's struggle to deal with 
the important issue of social, political, and economic change. 
Although liberation theology reminds us of the importance of 
history, ideology, praxis, and eschatology, it also indicates 
the need for clearly defining the problem being addressed, 
maintaining a commitment to the universal dimension of Christ¬ 
ian faith, remembering our tradition, and refining our theo¬ 
logical vision. The value of liberation theology is that it 
helps to create that necessary tension between the concrete 
and particular demands of faith with the need for abstract 
and general principles. This tension is necessary for formu¬ 
lating a Christian understanding of and response to violent 
revolution that avoids the temptation of passing fancy or 
vacuous speculation. 
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APPENDIX 

KOHLBERG'S MORAL DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 


LEVEL I 

Preconventional 

1. ) Punishment and Obedience 

2. ) Personal Usefulness 

LEVEL II 
Conventional 

3. ) Approval Seeking 

4. ) Law and Order 
LEVEL III 

Pos tconventional 

5. ) Social Contract 

6. ) Personal Conscience 
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